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FOREWORD 



From one community's successful efforts to Woaden employ- 
ment opportunitfes and expand family incomes' may come the 
seed-idea for economic revttalizatlon of anotfier area. 

The striking similarity of problems faced by different cqmrnuni- 
ties and 'regions In strengthening their economies emphasizes 
theipractical value of sharing experiences and ideas— of hefp- 
Ing one another to extend opportunities for permanent employ- 
ment to a greater number of Americans. 

The articles In this book relate a wide variety of successfui 
experiences In creating employment and better , incomes 
through economic growth. They tell how local Initiative, aided 
by programs of the Economic Development Administration, has 
transformed ideas Into the reality of "Jobs for America." 

/ ■ 




John W, Eden 

Assistant Secretary 

for Economic Development 
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PREPARAVON FOR CURING—Fanti 
workers assembk great tobacco leaves for a 4- 
to 6 -day curmg process prior to marketing the 
"cash crop" at an area auction. CompanicB, 
sush as Carolina leaf, purchase the tobacco at 
auctions, then put it through additional 
procesBing before detivery to cigdrette plants. 



BOAT DRILL— Employees at National Boat 
Works, Inc., add the finishing touches to a 
fiber glass boat, Thecotnpany nianufactures 
fiber'^glass and wood boats for rccrcationnl 
purposes r 




DURING 1966, it was not 
— uncommon for residents of 
Greenville, North Carolina, |to be 
%vorking only 5 or 6 months'. That 
year, the 30,W0 population bf ' 
Greenville, county seat of Pitt 
County/ was dependent solaly upon 
an agricultural economy, and 
mechanization and automation of the 
tobacco industry had resulted in a : 
high rate of county unempjoyment. 

Since 1966, however, the 
Greenville area-^located in the ■ 
Mid-East. Economic Development 
District— has made a sharp turn 
toward economic growth. One key to 
this development has been tha 
funding of fpur coordinated projects 
by the Economic Developm.ent 
Administratipri. . • / : 

,The first phase of v^ork, initiated in 
March 1966;Jncluded installation of a 
major sewer outfall and "pumping 
station, and sanitary sewer mains. - 
The next two projects, funded in 
.December 1970, provided major 
Extension of water transmission 
mains, additions to water-treatment 
iadlities, and extension of natural gas : 
mains. All facilities were installed to 
serve the Dail and Hopkins Farm ^ 
industrial parks, located north of the 
city along the Seaboard Coastline 
Railroad and State Route 11 > Prior to 
the EDA projects, that area's sewage 
was handled by septic tanks. 

''ED A's initial $306,000 grant 
served as a catalyst for Greenville/' 
Utilities Director Charles O'Horrie, ; 



MODERN FACIUTY—Fieldcrest Mills, 
Inc., a woohprocessing plant, is one of several 
industries healed in the industrial park north 
of Creenville. 
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Itidustiy mtli.A^ciiItiii:e 



Jr., said, "An entire area of industrial 
deveiopment was opened when 
nonproducrive farmland was 
transformed into industrial park 
sites," 

Before acquisition of industrial 
property for sale to new industr>% 
there had been practically no 
industrial gro\yth in Greenville, 

piversified industries located 
in parks 



Sites in the industrial parks and 
surrounding areas are now being 
S0I4 for new industries and for 
supporting housing and commercial 
facilities. Development of these parks 
and all of the surrounding area is 
100-percent dependent upon the 
utility facilities constructed through 
the EDA grant program. Home 
declared. 

The folldwing firms are located in 
the industrial parks served by the 
EDA-aided water and sewer projects: 

Air Products^ /nc., a chemical firm 
that manufactures nitrogen for 
Procter and Gamble operations, will 
employ a maintenance staff: 

Boise Cascade Corp,, which s 
manufactures containers for Procter 
and Gamble potato chips, expects^to 
employ between 35 and 50 persons, ' 

Btirroughs Wellcome Co,, a 
phamiaceutical manufacturing plant, 
employs 754 persons. In operation in 
Greenville for 2 years, the firm 
already is beginning to expand 
facilities and employment. ' 

Cawlifia Leaf Tobacco Co., a tobacco- 
processing company, employs 
approximately 200 persons in slack 
periods and up to neariy 1,000 
personis In the busy season between 
August and December. 



Container Corp. of America/ ^ 
manufacturer of containers for 
Procter and Gamble products, 
expects to employ between 35 and 50 
workers, 

Eaton CorfK, a manufacturer of 
electric fork lifts for trucks, employs 
approximately 350 workers. 

Empire Brush Co., a plastics 
manufacturing concern that makes 
brushes of all types, employs 300 
persons. 

Fieldcrest Mills, Inc., employs" 
approximately 180 in wool- 
processing operations. 

McCuane Industries, /ncv an 
automotive parts assembly plant, 
employs 35 and plans to expand 
production. 

National Boat Works, Inc, a 
manufacturer of fiber glass and wood 
boats for recreation, employs 150 
persons. 

Procter and Gamble Co,, maker of 
potato chips, anticipates 
employment of 300^00 workers on a 
24-hour'day, seven-days-a-week 
basis. 

Sheltered Workshop, 'a governmental 
agency serving eastern North 
Carolina, has a small staff prosdding 
supervised work for the 
handicapped. \ 

Vermont American Corp,, a tooUand- 
die manufacturer, employs 
approximately 72 persons. 
/ Approximately 2,000 Jobs have 
been created as a result of 
Greenville's two Industrial parks. 
The number of possible future jobs is 
estimated av 3,000. 

"We have an ideal situation in ' 
Greenville now,"- stated Home, 
''Industry and agriculture are / 
combined In a county which had a 
farm-based economy for years. There 
is no mass unemployment In Pitt 
County; the recession hasn't hit here 
because our industries have a solid 
economic base." 



Industrial jobs not only created 
economic growth for the community, 
but also stimulated other community 
development, including extensive 
urban renewal and public housing 
projects. 

In the private sector, there has 
been a marked increase in the 
number of homes, apartment 
complexes, and commercial 
developments in and around 
Greenville. 

University applies know-how 
to area needs 

Another EDA project that has 
brought additional growth to the area 
is the East Carolina University 
Regional Development Iristitute, 
Serving 32 counties in eastern 
North Carolina, the institute directs 
its activities toward practical research 
and its application to the field of 
economic development. The institute 
also works with local. State, and 
Federal agehdes to attract new 
industry.. ' 

The institute became an 
interdisciplinary function of East 
Carolina University in April '1964/ 
continued on mxt page 
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with funding by. the State through 
thu university budget. 

In order to enlarge its area and 
sphuru uf opurations, the institute 
applied for and received severiil 
grants from EDA, beginning in 1966 
with funds to expand its staff. 
Additional Federal funding for the 
institute continued for 61 months, 
ending on June 30, 1971. 
, A new building, housing offices, 
an auditorium, and a library; was 
funded. in part by EDA, the Coastal 
Plains Regional Commission, and the 
. State of North Carolina, and was 
completed in October 1974, 

Director Thomas W. Wijlis, for 
whom the building %%'as named, snid 
that the institute operates on two 
basic philosophies. For one thing, 
explained Willis, "No one 
implements an area's economic 
development bv' himielf/' And 
secondiv, "Planners can't develop 
projects in an office, either. Fifty 
percent of our work is done 0n the 
road. Today's developmenj 
specialists must be economists and 
engineers, as well a_^^ salesmen/' 

While numbers do not tell the 
whole story^ they do, to some extent, 
reflect the need for the assistance the 
institute provides. This year's total 
number of projects was 220 
compared with T56 last year. 
Approximately four put of five of 
these projects have been 
implemented, "We try to use a sense 
of 'imagineering' in each of these 
projects," Willis emphasis^ed. 

The institute covers five basic 
categories in service to Greenville ■■ 
. and eastern North Carolina: business 
assistance, community development, 



education and promotion, " 
information services, and special 
stiidies. 

Services offered to businessmen 
and potential entrepr^eneurs include 
advice on improving management 
and marketing techniques, 
information on.sources of financing, 
and preparation of materials required 
for submission vvith applications for 
funding. 

Technical assistance Is offerM to 
communities needing extension of 
titilities,' seeldng services of doctors 
and other professionals, planning 
commercial expansion, or requiring 
industrial information brochures to 
attract industry. 

Thejnstitute initiates and conducts 
meetings for discussion of timely 
economic topics. The 250-seat 
auditorium in the new building has 
erilarged therinstitute's capability to 
,plan and hold coriferences and 
meetings. 

' A library bf 8,000 volumes on 
' eastern Nortlr Carolina is maintained 
to serve thestaff and institute clients. 
The library, which is constantly being 
enlarged, is especially valuable to 
persons conducting research for the 
;pUrpose of .State and Federal 
fiinding, conducting marketing and 
iuasibility studies, and writing 
statistical .reports. ^ * 

The institute undertakes special 
studies concerning probJems . - 
affecting the economy of the^region. 
Included are economic Base studies, 
cost-benefit ratio studies, and ^ 
marketing and feasibility studies. 

In addition to a full-time , 
professional staff, the institute 
employs students and experts from 
the East Carolina University faculty 
in providing management ^nd 
technical assistance... / 
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TO LREATL NIlW lOBS—En^t Carolinn 
ihtivmihf'^ Ro^i0nn[ Dcvdopnicnf ImtHnlc 
(filiown hi an nHi^rfi miililion) npplw^.iifi 
mcnrch lo lltc prfictiail iniiUcr of helping 
iUtrnct ;/tTr iutUifiln/ aihi hii^hic^fi to the . 
Cimnlic^ il ;^v!Vc^ in .ciifiterii Norlh Cnivliun. 
The in^titntc te hivn cxpanticti wifh fhuindttl 
hviji hvin tiic licononiic Divchpnicnt 
Adnnnhlmtion, . • ' 



HARVEST (above) ^A cmvof workers 
ride a haivc^fcr Uiroui^h a lobacco field in 
eastern North CnyolifUj. The cretu^whicli 
nmalhf includes fainily nienilh'r^ ah ivell nfi 
mmnud u{)rker^--p}ek tlie^reen leaver and - 
prepare tliein fora cnrins^ p);oei%^nnd LTentnnl 
Hf?/r tit a hbiUTo auclion wnrebon^e. 



As citizens despise ideas for . 
econoniic development whero a clunr 
need exists, the institute serv^t^s as a. 
catalyst bringing together the~ ^^^^ 
concept cind the action to help reach 
the desired goal. 

EDA aids a neighbor 

' Farnnville, a nearby Pitt County 
community, also has benefited from 
EDA funding. ^ 

- EDA appro%'ed a S243,000 grant to^ 
^ improve Farmville's water system in 
1973, The waterlines servo 155 
persons in rural areas and several 
/industries including Collins and 
Aikman, a textile plant, and A*C, 
Monk and Co.; Inc., a large tobacco 
supply plant employing 800 persons 
on a seasonal basis. 

Thanks to an adequate water 
supply, the Monk plant was able to 
expand its opemtions in Farmville, 
thereby creating jobs for another 200 
persons. 

' EDA has played a significant role 
in the industrial and other economic 
development of Greenville and the 
surrounding area. The opening of 
new industries, the expansion of 
existing industries, the creation of 
'new jobs, and the growth of financial 
and educational institutions have 
greatly benefited the residents of Pitt 
County,. » ^ 

Management personnel, laborers, 
and employers are enthusiastic abouf 
their futures and the future of 
Greenville and eastern North 
Carolina. Their determination points \^ 
to further progress in developmeiit 
during the next decade, ' , □ ' 
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Arkansas River 
Navigation Proje^ 
Spurs Development 
In Two States 



Won't you come along with me, 

Down the Mississippi, 
Well take a boat to the land of dreams. . . 



—from "Basin Street Blues'* 

A major tributary of the much-sung 
Mississippi is today bringing the 
land of dreams further west for many 
people. 

The Arkansas Riven long over- 
shadowed by America's great fabled 
waterway, now is considered by 
shippers k vital new force for grjDwth 
and development in the southwest 
heartland of the Nation. 

This rise in fortune dates fron| the 
January J971 cornpletion of the 
billion McClellan-Kerr Arkansas /River 
Navigation System — fevitarizlng 
cbmmunities along tlie river's 450-mile^ 
path through Oklahoma and Arkansas, 
and making its mark in new industries, 
increased incomes, and additional jobs 
in record numbers. 

Working hand in hand with the Eco- 
nomic pevelopment Administration to 



stimulate this growth, communities 
along the navigation project route have 
created nearly 7,200 new jobs, most of 
which are already filled. 
Incomes for these jobs alone will 

amount to more than ^38 million 

annually, 

New Investments in industrial plants 
and equipment have bwn estimated at 
about $245 million. Jobs and incomes 
for construction workers on these 
plants and In service-related em- 
ployment created by the industries are 
beyond calculation, community leaders 
reports 

Since 1966, EDA has r^ponded to 
community requests for assistance to 
prepare for growth created by the 
navigation project. The agency has 
approve loans and grants totaling 
$6,834,000 to establish industrial parks 





and port facilities at four major areas In 

Arkansas and two in Oklahoma, 

/ The r^ults: * - 

—MuskoGEij Oklahoma, EDA , 
funds totaling $2,6 fnUlion hilped to 
construet a port industrial park* where 
322 jobi producing $2,5 million in new 
wages have b^n created. New plant 
^cilities amount to $102Tnilliort, with= 
$100 million alone used for expands 
electritf power capacity, 

—Catoosa, ^Oklahoma, The 
northern tertninus of the navigation 
project* the port of Catoosa is locate 
on the Verdigris River* a tributary to 
the Arkansas, EDA has approve 
$573,000 to develop road and railroad 
facilities at the port* where 220 workers^ 
earn about $2 million a year In wages, 
and $52 million has been spent on 
Industrial plants. Port officials estimate 
that another SIO million Is eam^ 
annually by construction workmen at 
the port, 

Agrico Chemical Co; hasjnnounced 
plans for a S46-mlllion plartt near the 



H/STORIC VOYAGE- Wlmi these 
goyb&ans, 100,000 bu$h&l§ of thBm.wers 
haded into wo bsrges Bt Pine Bluff , 
Arkansas, In Jsnuar/ 19& forshlpm&nt 
oi/BrsBas, thBy made up the flr^t outbound 
shipm&nt on^ th& newiy opened Arkansas 
Rivir NByigstion Symm, 



Rmlntid from SCONOMIC DEVELOPMENT--May 1973 



. . . bearing cargoes of coal, sand, 
gravel, soybeans, diumlnum, 
sodium hydroxide, ferlillzer . . . 




port to employ rnore^than lCX) workers, 
and Ford Motor Co. will begin con- 
itruction soon on a glassmaking plant 
employing up to 600 people to be 
located at nearby Tulsa* but t& be 
served by the navigation project 
facilities. ■ 

— Pine Bluff* Ariunsas, $L2 
milliori in EDA funds have provided 
facilities employing 420 workers 
earning SL7 million annually* Plant 
investments total $26 million/ 



—Little Rock, Ariunsas. SL4 
mlHtonin EDA ftinds have TesUlted In 
SS million in new plant facilities. New 
jobs .will number 5,000 by 1975, with 
annual payrolls estimated at S20 
million, officials say. . \ . - - ^ 
— Yah Buren, Arkanias; About 
450 jobs have been creatdd with the 
heljp of $598,000 in EDA funds. Annual 
wages amount to more jthan $1.8 
million, and plant investment totals SIO 
million. 



AmANSAS TRAVELLER-^ 
A S^OQO-hQrs&powBr towboat 
guidm a 10,000-tQn had of 
tauxtm through David D. Terry 
Loak on thB McChifan-Kerr 
Arkansas River Navigation 
System, Sc§nes like this have 
become common on th& 
Arkansas and its tributaries 
^ since comp/etion of the 
navigation project. With ^ 
finahdal aid from the 
Economic Davelopmant 
A dministration for port in- 
: dustria/ parks and shipping 
: faailities^ communities in 
Arkansas and Oklahoma along 
; the navigation system route 
ha ve been able to ^hare in the 
nevy economic growth^ 



—Port of Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
Just beginning to operate, the port has 
received $392,500 in EDA ^nds and 
has cj^eated 36 jobs and $337 in new 
wages for the. area. ^ ^ 

/ The origlnaj estimate of 13 million 
cargo tons to be transported along the 
river by ,the 25th ^ear of operation is 
now expected to be surpassed by the 
Nth year. With the Increase In 
production in the area, officials believe 
the rate of growth is "limitless." □ 




FORT ^SMITH^ ARKANSAS --More than 30 workers are 
employed at this waterside warehouse, built with grant 
assistance from the Economic Development Administration, 
Additional industrial jobs are expected whan rail spjJr, access 
road, and dock/ also being funded with EDA hel^ are built 



CATOOSA, OKLAHOMA --As northern termihus of the Arkansas Rivpr 
Navigation' ^sterri, this y\ms the site selecied for the officiat dedication 
in June 1B7h Cargo unloaded at the port of Catoosa is being used at 
plants that already employ more than 200 workers. Indusiries now 
planned would create another ?00 jobs. 
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Maine city takes air route to growth 



Bangor Overeomes Air Ba 
By Building Internationaj A 



s^/Ciosing 
irport ' 



In June 1968 the Strategic Air Command 
Hew its last B»52 out of Dow Air Force' 
?Base, turning off the tap on a $20 mUIion 
Annual payroll and . presenting Bangor* 
Maine^ttr host city— with a crushing 
economic problem. 

Tcxlay Bangor believes it is on the road to , 
recovyry trom the shock of that setback, li 
has more local jobs than ever before and 
more economic diversity. 

The turnaround to a brighter outlook is 
due. ofilcials believe, to the .^toic deter- 
mination of Mainefs to succeed and to the 
partnership with the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration — tw*o elements so 
mutually coniplementaiyf they form a model 
in survival to guide other cities faced with 
similar militai^ base closings. 

The partnership led to the development of 
the Bangor International Airport at the 
2.200-acre base and the official opening of 
the $2.4-million passenger lerminal in April 
of this yean 

EDA made a Sl,2-million grant for the 
terminah thereby proyiding the stimulus 
which, otlTcials say, has produced this 
evidence of impressive growth: 

" 1*200 permanent new' jobs and a 
conibined annual payroll conservatively 
"estimated at $7 million. 
\ — Estabrishment of nine new indust^es 
Jii^the airport industrial area, Including one 
of the first new shoe factories in New 
England in many years, ^ 
' — A .groundbreaking for a new $1.6- 
million Ramada Inn Motel, to employ 104 " 
persons, at the airport. * 
' — Payment of property taxes and rental 
fees expected to reach an estimated 
$250,000 in the* near futurb. 

^ Sales in excess .of $600,000 annually 
for locally made products and servioes used 
by airlines and businessmen at the^a irport. 

• New TERMINA L POR BAN^R = ^ 
\ A $1.2-mllJjQn grant from th& Eco^qmlc 
Dev§fQpm&nt Administration helped 
er&ct thiskerminBl building at Bangor 
IhtBrnitio^ Airpor,t, at xhB former 
sitB of th& Dow Air Forae Base, 



*'EDA*s support for this development 
represents the Unest type of Federal action 
and investment,** said James B, Coffey, Jr., 
executive director qX the Eastern Maine , 
Economic Development District. 

"The Federal grafit is creating jobs and 
stimulating economic growth, which 
prmtuce rewards both for Bangor and n\any 
othetareas.'' - 

In ad^kigii to the grant. Coffey attributes 
some oHhe success of the airport conversion 
to EDA*s designation of Bangor as a growth 
center for the? district, This^ recognition of 
the city's-ability to use central facilities and 



resources as a'^means of providing jobs for 



unemployed ' persons' in ^ other .coufliies 
lenewed Bangor's confidence and OTabled it 
to build a new economic foundation <yi^^ 
diversity of industries, he notes. 

That confidence was convincingly" 
displayed in l%9 when voters Agreed to 
increase the bonded indebtedness of the city 
to its near $=11 -million limit 'to provide the 
S40KM^MocaI ^share of the lerminal con= 
slruction"^costs., " j ^ , 

'*That was quite an important step, and it 
denion^lrated theii' coyimitnient lo the 
future,'* said CotTey, ^ 
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Dow Air Force Basu had a militaty 
population of 6.000 and provided jobs for 
275 civilians^ The total annual payroll at thu 
. base was placed at S20.niilliom The dosing 
was announced in November 1964, at a time 
when Maine was in the grip' of" a shtftini^ 
: industrial pattern involving the loss of 
. historic shoe and textile' i3iants. Tlie 
■ / Closedown was to become effective on June' 
im ' • , 

' A' Dow RU'Use Committee was tbrmud, 
and Peter R. D*Errico. *nianagur o\' the 
/ Bangor Iniernational Airport* recalled: 
/ "Th^city look a hard look at the situation 
and : dijiaivered rhnt, qi the S20-million 
militm'>| payrolU onb' arinut SI2 mill^ 
benellted Bangor in any way. The remaining 
; amount j was mailed away in the' t(irm of 
■ : allotments. Also, of the 275 civilian Jobs on'j 
the base, a' majority were held by deiiend- 
ents of military peribnnul and elvirservice 
Qmployeus t1i|fible "i;yr retirement or 
relocation, ^ \ 

"Theetty camg to ihe conclusion that it 
couldjsurvive wiihoui the base and, in t'aci. 
that (his could nieaji the stnrt of a new 
economic life." K ' ^ 

. What seemed to some lo be a total 
Ccjisaster actually helped the city to cut its 

fiesuo shoe and lejctile plants and to itrbuild 
V it5 economy on an instmctive feeling that its 

future was allied with modern activities, as 
'"indicated in one Instance by the 

skynKrketmg increase rn dtmiescic and 
> international air travel. 

"We had passenger tlgures lo prove- that 
increasing numbers of people were flying 




from Bangor to the Boston-Nuw ■ York^ 
Washington ' corridor, and there was 
ev i d e n cc t h a t t ra t11c t o t h e De t r oi t ^ Ch ica go ^ 
Cleveland area was on the risu^ also.*'\said 
D'Errico. ' ^ . " 

Moreover, he added, llight crews wea* jCjf 
the opinion that Bangor was a moreSic= 
cessible arrival site for long-haul overseas 
nights where passengers could be 
rescheduled tOMither cities. FinallyA planes . 



A T THE TOWER OverseBing aircraft 
landmgs and d&partures at Bangor 
International Airport are a crew from 
, the Federal Aviation Mg an cy. 



/ 




MEALS INj THE MAKii\^Uj^^^^infhtori=afJa^catering firm to prepard mSS!S~for--12 000 
'Somestic and international travelers a day on airlines using Bangor Internathhal Airport has 
T^eant addnipnat jobs for residents of the Bangor area, % . V 



diverted by 'heavy tbg and cJouds^ \nm\ 
Logan Field in Boston and Kennedy Airixirt 
in New York could touch down at Bangor as 
an alternate situ lor passengers -to clear 
customs and^ imniigratton regulations, This 
move would eliminate the double in* 
spections passengers experienced with 
temporary stops in Canada. 
" The tbrmer "Air iForcu base, with its 
U440^t<Kit runway, oltered easy access to 
the super, and niediiim-sii^ied jets, said 
P'Errico, 

EDA was ready, to help out and an- 
nounced its grant |br the passenger lerminal 
on June 14. |%8 ^ just helbre fhe city took 
control of ihe laciliiy. 

The modern two-story concrete structure 
just opened replaces u dilapidated wocxien 
building and is desigried to sene 350,000 
domestic passengers a vear wiih ticket, 
baggnge^handling. anc| waiting rocuii 
services. There is also aniple space tor 
concessionaires. \ 

The new building teniptirarily ser\'es. 
international travelers, who numbered 
"3llT000^1tisl "year. A new Iniernaiional 
Arrivals Terminal Js planned, and corn 
struct ion is expeeted to begin later this year, ' 
the manager reported.. . ' ■ ' /- 

There were 2.&)0 landings of in- 
jernational nights, chieny charier and 
speeia^irganizational groups, last year at 
Bangor. albtaLthat airpon ofncials believe 
^vill grow as EuropcIVns^ijicrense ilieir visits 
=to-AfnerHcaT 



T h e v al u e 1 0 B a n go r o f i h e i n i e r naTionoL 
nights has been placed ^1n excess of ^ 
^ Continuid on next page 
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^\$300,000/* funds s^ent byjiirlines merely to 
' house and teed the ciws'pvern'i^^ in 1971,: 
said D*Errico. / '^^--^ . 

It is for this reason that the airport stkff is 
actively pronioiing the flner p6ints of iKe^ 
alUweather. flight /strip and passenger 
tacilities to international carriers, including 
foreign lines that are, expressing an interest 
in making Bangor d stopover point. 

Such Maine delicacies as lobster, shrimp* 
and eels also have a role in boosiing thu 
revenue" at the ajrport. D^Errico rcports that 
one .domestic airline carried^ a niillion 
pounds of airfreight from Bangor last year 
and looks tbrward to sharing in the grqwjng 
demand for shipments of various other 
perishables. > 

Some of these are 'bloodworms and 
sandworms, bait sent from Banpr' to 
tlshermen on Long Island and elsewhere. 

One of the little-known .items^,of airfreight 
is mice bred at Jackson ^.abpraiory in Bar 
Harbor and shipped to ^edical research 
centers throughout the^^ountry. 

■ But probably the g|eatest interest in the 
airport is in its indusjrial growth. Led by the 
General Electric Corporation, employing 



.189 men to produce parts for steam turbine 
engines. 'the number of new firms attracted 
by' the airport development . has grown . 

^ steadily, over the past 3 years; the nianager 
recalls* . ■ . 

General Electric occupies four former Air ' 
Force buildings in the airpark, but others^ 
are constructing new buildings according to ^ 

. long-range plans for the Industrial, area. 
Anfesco Industries, Inc.. of New York, 
opened one of the tirst new shoe^ 
manufacturing operations in the area in 
February, providing Jobs for 75 persons. 

An airline catering service has expanded 
its facilities to allow it to prepare 12,0^ 
^passenger meals daily* a small plant em- 
ploys Indians to praluge authentic moc- ^ 
casins; a plant was established to prociuce 
prefab homes: and ahoiher tlrm turns out- 
precision mstruments. i. 

One firm has established a laboratory ^at ; 
the airport to test soils, and a foodj ^ 
marketing chain has opened its 

\ headquarters in a building in the area. 
An oil and fuel disiribuior. who services 
the incoming nights, expects to grow as thy 
number of flights increases. 



*'Besides the payrolls, these firnis pay rent 
Jor use of buildings, and the^y pay taxes on 
their personal prdperiy — all valuable 
sources of revenue to Bangor," said 
D'Erricp. . 

This revenue helped the city meet its|bond 
principal arid interest costs and end upywith 
a $15,000 surplus last year. The year beipre, 
^the surplus was $24,000. 

-'I know we still have uneniploynient in 
Maine^" ihe manager saidv "but much ol 
that is due, to the labor which the State 
traditionally exported toother New England 
Slates. They*re all coming home^ now 
because of cutbacks in the ^aerospace in- 
dustries in other Stales. / 

)x^he ,1,200 new jobs we have at" the 
airport' ire more than .we ever /had here 
before/' . . / ■ 

If there was any question whether the 
airport development is sparking industrial 
and commercial. growth in the city.- it can be ? 
answered by the manager's report thati 
'*Our problem is keeping up with the 
demand for more flight facilities^which^we 
expect will stimulate further industrial 
growth," n 



ONLY TEMPORkRY ~ Long-haul sup&rjets afB lined up at Bangor /ntemationa/ Airport, 
awditing passBngers who are proaessed in temporary/ offices within the covered^ 
passageway. Pians are being made for a new International Arrivals T&rmmaL with con^ 
struation expected to begin later this year. - ^ . v . : 



Photos courtly of i 
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rnsatiable Market for French Fries 
Works Oregon Plant 'Round the Clock 

In an area %^^here once only sagebrush grew, 
^ so barren that Oregonians called it a.riesert, 
buinper crops are now suppoiting a rjiajoi: 
niw industry. ^ : ~ / 

The crops are potatoes, tlic foundation of 
Lamb-Weston Company's SIO million frencli 
^ fries plant in Hermisnqn. a rural comnuinity 
in northwestern Oregon. 

Developed with the help of ^ 55-million 
loan from the Economic: bevelopment Ad- 
ministration, the plant employs 75() workers 
—90 percent of whom are women — on a 
rouncUthe-clock schedule. Salarie^^alone total 
aboiit 55 million annually, and other new 
ijncome is rcalis^ed by farmers meeting the 
dpmpany\s neecl for as many as 200, OOU tons 
of potatoes a year, ■ ; ^ 

The French fries turned out at tlVe plant 
cater to the insatiable appetiic:i of teenagers 
at/ fast-food franchise restaurants loMtcd 
chiefly iii die West, company ofScials say with, 
/a smile. In fact, they add, the plant's entire . 
luction was marketed before ' the first 



workp^^u^^j the job. 

Svidence 4f the econoniic developineni 
sWniulatccr by utv plant can be seen in the 
investnients for new eciuipment and crops 
being made by area larmers. 



EYES ON THE POT A TOES~Workers at the 
Lamb^We,Uon Co: french fries plakt in-Hermiston, 
Oregon, keef? a close watch on potAto strips 
hound for the moking area. The potato taste 
treats undergo a brief frying proces^ before they 
are frozen for shipment to restaurants. 



Their optimism is based on a ready market 
for potatoes. It takes about 12;bAacres of 
farmland to maintain the 4, 000-acre annual 
harvest rec]uired by the company tc/ package 
into french fries. ^ ' 

The plant itself is comidefed a inSdel^f/ 
design both for the workers and for environ- 
mentalists^ who are protective of. the Pacific/ 
North\vest's scenic beauty. ^ % / /.^ 

Machinery carries potatoes along-an assem- 
bly line so swiftly that 10 are \^hed, peeled, 
and sliced into french fries each secondi 

It's all possible because of a system worked : 
out to use and reuse water five times through 
recycling. Solid panicles in "the water are^ 
removed and sold to cattlefeed operators/ The : 
remainder of waste is filtered and sprayed on 
land that is being converted to livestock 
pasturage, . T . - 

^ An important phase of the processing is 
done in the laboratories, where samples of 
each delivery are examined for sugar content 
and possible defect^. 

''Needless to say," notes Bob Johnson of 
the company, ''all defects must be removed 
before the potatoes are cooked and frozen. 
The sugar content /is observed because of its 
efi'ect on the color of the Tries.,* Heavy sugar 
can jurn them, brown more quickly.V 

Lamb-\yeston. he adds^ keeps the sugar 
level constant by adding to or rediicing the 
natural amounts. -^f . 

' There\ a great potdneial for potato grQ\y^_^ 
ing and processing herein the Columbia 
River Basin," says Johnson, "There are many 
people who wouldn*t believe that potatoes 
could be grown here — ^all it took was a good 
inarket demands" ^ □ 
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Rend Lake Project 
Works ^Modirn Miracle' 
In Southern lllihois 



RECREATION, TOO—Rtrnd pam jorms the back- 
drop for a t{*niffr'Skiing show on Rend Liakc in south' 
ym Illinois before hundreds ^f apprediatwe spectators^ ^ 
The dam construction project, assisted with funds 



- Spurred by Irctjuent reports that the re- 
cession hi the iiaUonal economy is ^'bottom- 
ing out/* a reucwed ciuhusiasm for job. 
phinniug is cviclent in southcrii llliiioiH. 
' This spirit ol opthyisih springs froiu the 
country's increasing %liance on coal >is a 
major sou riL:e of energ)^ and on wliac local 
'residents like to recall as a huKlcrn^day 
nuracle. Before the recession/ nearly 5,000 
jobs were created or preserved in the Greater 
Egypt area ol seven counties that are served 
by the new Rend Daiu and Lake. and. say 
the residents, ^hat wan:^! ''miracle/' 

Eiiiploynicnt dropped in 1974, but appears 
to be'hokling steady, pending the opening 
of new coah mines and jncreased railroad 
activity: 

At one tinie. jobs siennning from the Rend 
Lake proj ect, fncjun ubmt^ S35 niillion in an- 




from, the Ecdndmic Development Administration^ has 
made 40 million galLonsibf^ ffesh water availabU daily 
for the cammunityf indusiriaU and recreatioiial nee4s: 
of the seven^cvunty Greater Egypt area. " ^ 



They have^ in iilind the 40^milliori-pllon 
supply of fresh waiter available daily from 
Rend Lake, Ibcatecl 3 miles north of IJentonT 
in Franklin County/ They rccalh too, **the 
partnership tha^.th^ Econoiiiic Des^elopinent^ 
Adniinistration. grtve us to begin the dam 
and thus stimulate this growth/' 

EDA's respons^ to local re(|uests lor help 
extends back to ihc early 1960 s, when, the 
historic farm ari^ mining company of the 
region was in tife doldriuns. / 

I1ie Area Reilpvelopnient Adnnnistration 
(ARA) , predect^ssor ageiicy of EDA, initiated, 
a study of regij[)hal needs aiUl recommended 
a loiig ran^ gfdwih plaii resting solidly on a 
dam across t^ Big Muddy River to provide 
water to attnitt industry^ ^ 

Larry E. Foi^tcr. execiuive vice president 
jf the Rei/d' LakeyCoiiservancy District, 



nuaPiiSnieriJesidi^ this incoinefTnere wtn^e "^^ 
also the wage?^ for upwards .of 2t).00(} jobs 
indirectly related to industrial employment. 

Conmumity leaders view the past as only 
a beginning, rhey connnent; "Wait till you 
see our progress in the future/' 



'Not only did 

■ . r 

EDA have bden 
development 
,,W(nildn't has'c th 
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ARA help lis plan a tcmW 
pfjrary iuipoi^ndiiiuiit as a dam, l)ut it andf 
— = ^ ' 4he catalysts for , the entire 
AVithout their hel]^, wj2 
is gro^vth/' 



Grants .and loans extended by ARA and 
; EDA to aid the developinent include: ' 
--A $550,000 grant in 1062 for the feasi- 
bility study and for later rohd relocations, 

--$4,383,000 in loan funds approved in 
1965, combined with S8 niillion from the 
. loriner Community Facilities Adniinistration, 
^ to begin construction. / (Tim ,ILS. Army 
Corps of Engineers later accepted responsi^ 
bility for the remaining costs of the $55- 
nnllibn dam and lake.) 

-^S 12,979,1 00 in gran and loans since 
1966 to . the conservancy district and local 
conimuniEies, These funds have been used 
for water distribution facilities: sewer facili^ 
ties, and the development of industrial parks 
and tourism coinplexes. 

Originally designed to serve the populav 
tions ol 21 communities, the system now 
supplies water to about 150, Of)0 persons in 
43 communities in seven counties: Franklin, 
Hamilton, JefFerson, Marion, Perry, Saline- 
and Williamson, 
Joster predicts that long-range plans to tie . 
- the distribution systemnntd a loop operation 
will allow it to s^rvp an uJcima^e population 
of 400,000, or growth, to tl>e year 2000. 

Franklyn H/ Moreno, exccuiive director 
of the Grecit|^^ EgyjSt^Regibnal Planning and.,^ 
.Developm^it Conirnission, which is promotr 
^ing coor^nated industrial grov/th . in the 
seven<qiifi4JwS^"oniic de\^elopnient district, 
believes the EDA^funded facilities gave the 
communities a headstart. , 

"By getting th^ water^distributioii systems 
instjailled and industrial sites ready, we were 
able to have men on the job when the dam 
was coinpleted,'' iie says; / . /■ 

Mcrcno indicates rtjie fruits of this advance 
planning-^the plants no%v in operation at the 
Benton industrial park, providing about 
150 jobs. . ' ' 

To^ the north, in Jefferson ^ County, jobs 
created by plaiits at the Mount Vernon in- 
dustrial park already total niore thaii 1,200, 
with another 1.000 to be Hlled when the 



massive General l^ire Co. plant begins fiill 
production. ^ , 

EDA also has helped to develop an indus- 
trial park at West Frankfort, where two 
plants etriploy about jpO workers. 



Moreno adds tliat coal companies, through 
application of advanced gas' extraction tech- 
niques, are planning to expand their opera-, 
tions to meet increased energy needs. They 
use 150,000 gallons of lake water daily to 
remove extraneous materials from the coal, , 
and it all spells jobs for-more= than 2,300 
, .^workers. 

Both Foster and Moreno believe that the 
introduction of manufacturing employment 
to the area is evidence in itself of the proj- 
ect's success. They add, however^ that tlje 
revival of coal mining/ and farming^as a, 
result of the new water supply also is stiniu- 
lating an expanding economy, 
\ They note, too, the potential fpij tourism- 
Vecreation conip!CTes,vipme of wJmh/EDA is 
helping to finaike w^fe^aboiit; $1 niHlion in 
.grants.. ; " / \ ^- ' ' 

Of major interest to tourists will he Rend 
Dam, measuring nearly 2 niiies in length' 
across the river, with a width of SO feet at 
its crest. Behind it is IS^inlblqng Rend Lake, 
ready and waiting for people to enjoy its 162-^ 
mile shoreline and 40^s€iuarc-mile;surface; 

Another attraction is Rend City, repre- 
sented today by a few buildings and\ called ■ 
a * 'ghost town," but very nuich=alivoun area 
history. As a company town in early 
1900's; it grew and flourished with ^oal min^^ 
ingf. When the mine closed, dig -itdiypliniply, 
faded iintil recently, when IqiSl citizens asked 
jthat it be included in current tburism de- 
ivelopment plans. 

Use of the name "Egypt'* for this part of ' 
;the State dates back to the disastrous crop 
ifailures of the 1830*s; when southern Illinois^ ^ 
—like the Nile River Valley granary of an-' 
j cient Egypt— supplied' corn to its less fort u- ' 
i nate neighbors. . 

l^oday, with completion of the Rend Dain 
land Lake project, the Greater %ypt area of 
soutliern Illinbis again holds' a key to eco-V 
inomic growth of the region/ through job 
develojjnidnt^d tourism. V 
j An EpA^anced ^tiid^^nchidcd jl^ the 
Rend jLn^c area has a tourism potentiid"^^ 
jrehching 3 J niilliQn visitor days by the 
iyear 2000. 

"We're lookuig, forward to welcoming 
;those visitjdrs," says Foster. ■ / , □ 
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Acotirse tor econotiiic development specialists 

Minorities R^i^e Their Business Sights 
Through in^^rh Training Program 



Somewhere between /he piarginal 
"Moin and Pop" sfdres/and the 
major corpofations is p pla'ce where ; 
minority businesses caji survive and, 
breate new jobs, iriterip at /a training 
se^i\inar in Washington,( P.Gm are told, 
''Minorities should rfo longer contVne 
their plans to small reiall stores," says ' 
Clifton Henry,"director of the National 
G^uneli for^ Equal| Busings Op- ' 
portunity,'' ; j 
' **T^ey must r^sise their standards and 
reallzy^ that to remain In [ business 
means to compete ecp* ally. with" others 
in those eKcepilonally troublesome 
areas for ' small buslnessmejp — 
purchasing, operating procedures,. ^ales ^ 
volume, and pricing." 

Minorities" mus|^ step Inro cm- 
struction artd^maniifolcttirtng industries ^ 
of the ^$4ab00j t4 ^250,000 ; capitali- 
zation range wher^pompetition is les^ 
severe, he adds. 

This bold ' approach to minority ; 
enterprise— increasingv the level of \ 
initial investment siglriiticantly above ^ 
what minorities have viped in the past 
asahe point of entry ii^to business— is 
the kej^ to the progressive attitudes of 
'the^National Councirs program to train 
local economic developmWt specialists. 
Moreover. Henry says\^ by updating^ : 

S lals to pursue rather than retreat in 
e face of known obstacles/the council 
Is strengthening the commitment of the 
Econorhlc Development Administra= 
tion to help minorities share in the 
Nation*s commercial and industrial 
growth. ^ 

- 'With nearly $300,000 in grants from 
EDA and with. other Federal funds, the 
council is in the 4th year of its program. 
\ Jts purpose, simjDly stated, is to add 



opportunities, the council is tr/ing to 
elirn|nate the stereotyped imsp of ''rnU 
noritieS'Operating-retaik stores'* held by 
many fmancial institutions^ ^nd much 
of the buying public. 

"We intist do this if minority en^ 
terprise is to survive,'" says Henry, >vhp 
is the son of a minister^ and a past 
director of student movement groups. 

"The national economy will not 
maintain marginaPy -operated stores 
such as much of fodiy's minority 
businesses are." ; v. 

To achieve its goal the ^council 
conducts a busy\8-sveek course to 
supply the expeiii£e^nece?sary/to fit the 
righrman to^^^he b*est business." 

Traineesv^^pDme * from such 
orfanizatior^iWs United Planning- and 
the Redevelopment Land Agency in 
Washington, D.C.; the Southern 
Cooperative Deyelopment , ,Fund at 
Lafayette, Louisiana; the Economic 
Development Corporations at Gaiy, 
Indiana, arid Corpus Christi, Texas; the 
Chicanos For La Causa of Phoenix; 
Oklahomans for Indian Opportunity, 
\and many others, ' t" 

\ The' council has decide that interns 
need; not.be college graduates, because 
iamiliarity . .with local development 
problems is the best qualification. To 
assure the swift pace of the course, 
however, interns are. expected to take a 
self-taught crash course in accounting 
before arriving in Washington, 



stimulate new minority enterprise by 
providing expert assistance where It Is 
most effective— in the inner cities— by 
the people who know those areas best. 

By preparing Indians, Chicanos, and 
blacks for a broader range of business 



PROBLEM SOLVING ^ Joe jBGkson, right, f 
of V\/mhingion\ p;C., pauses on a tour ofi 

. Nation 's capita/ to discuss items for sale 
and methods ofpciaing with Joe Yates, a 
: Store officiaL The National Council for 
Equal Business Opportunity training 
program includes pn-site inspections of 
businesses and ta/ks with store personneL 



The general tenor of the training-is 
then set by this foreword from the 
National Council handbook: * 

The inner elly contains markets 
which pump millions of dollars of 
buying power into the Nation's 
economy. The Inner city, which 
abounds In manpower resources and 
■ 'talent, has yet to realize its rich 
potential. With management 
assistance and rinancial resources, 
inner-city entrepreneurs can respond 
to the opportunities which await 
them throughout our u!;ban areas. 

After establishiilg the' potential fori 
' profession all ^rn \n minority deyelop-l 
ment, the council imparts to the. 
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trainees lessons it has learnt about the 
changing picture of inner-city , areas. 
Henry states these as follows:' 

"More minority programs' are 
doomed by disagfeejnent ^bn objectives 
'within coniniunity action jgrdups than; 
for any other reason; If minorities wish 
a better role in cornmunities,;they must 
break the syndrome, whicli ( restricts 
therm to^; retail-type businesses; it is 
essential that large corporations 
provide technical know-how to inen in 
business for the first time; /and it is 
good business for banks tOj do more 
than merely reject loan applications— 
they-must .also help to revise them for 
approvaL" jj 



. . ■ ■ ■' / 
' . '■/ 

These and similar views shape the 
content of the jNational Council coursf , 

Claisroom work is, in effict, a two» 
way street: / ttainees recount the 
problems me^t in minority developiTieht/ 
and instructors offer sblutions* In this 
manner, the program .keeps pace with 
changing local conditions, ■ 

The' work begins at the heart of 
business development?^loan 
packaging—a tenn and practice that 
have taken on new meaning in the 
.i970*s to include the broad range of 
activity in establishing new private 
enterpriser from interviewing people 
with plans for a busings to analyzing 
the market condition§'oi their proposed 
busings interest and preparing an 
app^lication to finance the enterprise, 
/ in the specifics of - "packaging," 
Henry says, trainees are brought face- 
tO'face with the financial community's 
side of the: Joan application picture. 



Trained a{tend a; seminar conducted 
, by a large Philadelphia bank/' wherf 
actual applications are reviewed for 
good and bad pointi . N'" 

"We have learned from seminai^', 
that membets of the banking com* 
munity look at minority^ business with 
thr^ things in mind," he states, v 

"They want 'to know the owner'r 
equity; how ,comprehensjve his plan is 
for the businws; and the general im- 
pression he create for operating the 
business." 

Continued on next page 



TAKiNG INVENTO^YSkills 
dBvBlgp&dby Mrs. Esther Carr ^s an 
i'nteffi in the kconQmh d&v&fopmBnt 
spspiMst train/ng program ofih& 
\ Natioria/ CouhcH for Equal Busmass 
/ Opportunity anab/ad h&r to halp 
aitfib/ish th/s b/ack-ownad bodkstora^ 
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LEARNING BY DOINi^ Peter Caudif/o, feft came to the National CounWII for Equal 
Business Opportunity looking for help in establishing minority businesses rural areas of 
, Fresno Courity, California. During the economic development specialist t \ning session, he 
visited several small lousinesses such as this clothing store to discus^ yofume buying with 
store personnel, other, ifxterns, and customers. Caudillo has returned to Fresno to put his 
training to practicali use. ' ^ s 



If thu, businesH pfan has Iwon 
analyzed: istup-hy-step and aharnatives 
ar^ provided^ yit)uld probtemH ariNC, 
thgn the bankers will respond more 
favorably, he explains. ; \ 

II is .^tbr this reason that National 
Coiincii t^ainini|ifcmphasbes prcparmg 
applicationp ttnd including tult in- 
' tbmiation. on ,sueh vital topies as 
meihodk ot purchasing supplies, sales, 
pricing, advertising, dgbi payment, and 
. niyriad other aspects of the proposed 
business. . ' - ' 

Trainees are taught to . look at 
themselves through the uye^ of bankers, 
who will be asking, /'Can this man 
succeed?**, ' when / evaluating a 
prospective businessman's loan ap- -■■ 
plication. ^ 

.In the'weeks of training, students are 
reminded^ thifti they must' also^ work 
\within the community to develop new 
attitudes in banking.groups and private 

^ . ^"Genei'ally speaking." Henry notes, 
^^'the nnancial community today is not 
Tie nsi t i\'C ■io^"ThT""pc^euTTar ~ne^ oT 
minQrity business, fipme banks are 
beginning to orter management 
apistance to make .minority ilmis 
afcceptable risks, but t4iqy arc in the 
^reat minority." - 
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After ail, Henry adds, it is good 
businessMor a bank to oiler a helping 
hand to "a new 'enterprise. When^ it 
begins^ to move upward. the 
businessman will TCtum to the bank tor 
an expansion loan. ^ ■ 

In iHis regard, the council takes the 
stand that the surs'ival of small, firms " 
depends in large part on the extent to 
which the business community is in- 
volved In the iransler . ot' technical 
inromiation. > . 

'X^ooking at the innerkMty areas trom . 
all directions/ the best place tor th^* 
minority businessman to go tor 
technical help is to the large cor- 
poraiions around hini," Henry says. 
, *'They have. th-C experience- in 
marketing, sales, techniques of 
operation, and planning know-how/* 

Needless to say, he- adds, the large 
corporations should not wojTy about 
compeiition trom the smair businps- 
man, and the success of the small ftrnv 
'will bring better economic healtn to 
central' cities^ - 
"BotirMate and . ^eauraI uovemmeni 
programs to stimulate growth in private 
entc cpriseL are reviewed in depth during 
the 8-wcck training cycle. 

At one point, interns miist develop an 
entire business package. They identify 




potential entrepreneurs and ■ establish 
working relationships with them. Later; 
they studVi-the various aspects , of real 
estate d,evelopment with respect to ■ 
shopping center complexes and^^the 
problems facing minority contractors. 

Finally, each intern niiist prepare a 
business-development prcigfanv for his 
community with accomprishnients 
projected in 3-to-6-month periods. 

"By the lime the trairfing is com-^ 
pleted," says Henry, ''trainees have 
learned to communicate with experts iti^ 
the field of minority enterprise. There 
will be. few'er misinterpretations of 
recdgnized development practices and 
better lori'g-rangfe planning." 

How effective is the National Council 
■Ibr Equal Business Opportunity? Henry 
^ cites an EDA~OTluiininrjTi^r=of^ 



organizations, with staff menibers who 
have attended the trairiing'course, EDA 
learned; that the trainees helped the 
organizations secure 21 , minority 
business loans totaling S821.600, 
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. In t'heir nonie communities, 
following the /training course, the 
'developrnent/sp^clallsts see their 
learning experience in terriis. of 
equipping them with a new confidence 
that can be extended to others. 

'Mrs; Esther Carr of the Washington 
Councily for Equal Business Op- 
' portunity says the program gave Ker 
added insight into business operations. 
So much so, she said, that she was able 
to sit down with men and convince 
them of excessive overhead costs that, 
.when eliniinated, reduced the debt 
repayments on new businesses. • 

.Her skills have helped her establish a 
black-owned bookstore and prepare the 
loan package for at least two manu- 
facturing industries in Washington. 
~4n^Q klahoma r B^^4rt td lo^vr-retu 
from .the training course to^^the 
Oklahomans for Indian Opportunity, 
where he helped establish a feeder-pig 
cooperative for some 200 membei^ of 
the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee, 



Creek, and Seminole Tribes. The 
cooperatlvejj located near Tulsa, now 
shipi fattened pigs, regularly to markets ^ 
in .Nebraska^and . MissourL 

"I . really (didn't know mutfh about 
markets and w prices/ befere the 
training," says Ludlow. '*Nqw rm 
' much? more confident ^*hen I discuss i 
such things with bu^rs and bankers.^' 
Rbn Washington; executive director 
of the Economic Development Cor- 
poration, of Gaiy, Indiana, said the 
National Council's training taught him 
"what to look for in applications and 
how to correct errors.** 

Because the training helped hirn to 
sharpen techniques in preparing ap- 
plications* his orgariization did twice as 

■^tosin ess in th e-tot-quart-er-df— 
1971 as before. 

Since his' training, Washington has 
helped establish eight new minority 
businesses .and has created about 40 
new jobs. ' - . ; . 



THiNKING IT THROUGH-^ ■ 
Ron Washington, righi exeeutivB director 
of the EQonQmid D&vmhpment Cotpbration 
of Gpry, IndianBf works with assistant 
Frank Col/Ins on an analysis of operational 
layputin a minority brlckmaklng antBrprme. 



To date, he has not had. a loan 
failure, a situation he attributes to the ' 
close screening and technical assistance 
Involve in packaging the businesses. 

Although the major ertiphasis of the 
program is on inner cities, rural 
mljiority development is not 
overlooked. 

At the West Side Planning Croup in 
Fresno, California;; Peter Caudlllo said 
he returned . from, . the 'Washington ' 
training course better equipped to help 
establish minority business in rural 
comrtiunities of 1,500 to 3,000 
. popuUtion size. \Working with ' 
Mexican-Americah'/ninorities, he has 
helped, establish the first rural foan 
development corporatidn In the area. 

He und^erstands the problems of land 
acquisition, plan^ construction, . and 'w^ 
equipment with a thoroughness litfiat^^-^ 
has allows him to develSf?'<af|)paS^^ 
package fbr a fiirniturernaking^V^t^^" ' 

Edgar Readore turned hik tralriing to 
good use as an accountant with the 
Southern Cooperative^ Development 
*^und at Laftyette, Louisiana! . By 
looking at the broad picture., of 
economic development, Readore said ■ 
' he better understands what banks are 
looking for in applications andy%debt ' 
repayment. ^ \^ \ 

And after' all, he adds, that\is the 
. most convincing aspect of an^l loan 
application. \ 

The National Council is expanding 
its program.this yearto include training 
sessions at the University of California V 
at Berkeley in_order to step upUts^ . " 
assistance- to rural developers; \ 
^ This was done as a result of the EDA = 
evajuation, which uncovered a /feelir^g 
of local officials that many minority ^-r 
training programs ^ve^e heavily urbarii . i 
and eastern oriented. The classes at the\ 
university will be dttuned to the \ 
problems of rural western^ and mid- \, 

western commu nities. Henry said. _.^\ 

Henry, believes' the Nat^al Council \ 
prbgram will, in the' iong^ run, ^ac* . \ v> 
. complish Its goal of providing com* A • 
munity organizations with capable staff ^ '\,' 
members necessary for successful \ 
minority business development. □ ;7:\ 
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Delta R^ion of 'Show MeLState 
Shows Determination— and Results 




Even in the ''show me'* State of Missouri;, 
the industrial grmvth and new jobs 'createij 
in its former "swampeast" delta 'region are 
considered spectacular. 

The new jobs developed in the six-GOunty 
Mississippi' River Basin since 1968 number ^ 
more than 5,000. They produce a combined 
§27 million in annuallncome/ 

At the heart of this growth^ isHhe St. Jude 
Industrial Park— so named by community . 
leaders because they believed their. situation 
%vas desperate— located near New Madrid,; 
The park now has as tenants an $85 million 
aluminum products complex and a .5125 mil- 
lion power plant, Which, together, pfrovide 
jobs for some 660 workers. 

"There's no question that the park Stim- 
ulated growth in the entire arda.^* says Execu- 
tive .Director Philip Sheltpn of the Bootheel 
Economic. Development CounciL . . . 

Since jthe park ppiened, five counties neigh- 
boring' Ne%v Madrid have attracted ne%v_ 
.plants, and existing businesses haye ex- 
panded, gi%'ing employment to 4,S70 %v6rkers, 
_The E conomic Development Administra- 
donTp^^araTST^f 

help develop the pgrk and, later, a $1,625,000 
grant for a job-traihing center, 

^ ... ■ . ■ ■ ■ 22 



POWER PLANT— Docking faeiiities and coal un^ 
loader ah essential to operation of tlie 600-megawatt 
powvr 'plant at St. Jndc Indusirial Park. 

The a%vakenihg of this. "sleeping giant/' as 
residents describe the area, follows a long 
history of econoitiic ups//and downs. The 

- area is. endowed with excellent resources and 

. a c&lorful history. New Madrid calls itself the- 
"first American city west/of the Mjssissippit"' 
and'itrclaims to be thej^place ■ 'where south- }^ 
erh hospitality begins. 'y Because of the Mis- 
sissippi River waterfrp^nt, it enjoyed a pros* 
perity based i on logging and timber op^r-. 
ations in the late 19tlVcentijiry and, in subset 
queht years, an economy built, initially on 

J cotton, then on soybean ^cropsr ..■ " 

With the development of harvesting ma- 
chinery, however, farm jobs fell off, aiT.d Jn. ■ 
the period 1950-70 some 13,000 peopleieft^ 

^:New Madrid County for greener pastures.^ 

. What was laier tq^becpme th§ industrial heart 
oT the delta was then a river swamp inhabited 
only by mosquitoes and deserving of the 

' name "Bootheel/* local leaders say. 

Sam Hunter, Jr., the Ne%v Madrid banker 
unanimously credited with sparking the drive 

.^toT:,£CQjir )mic growth, says: 



"The loss of people and incbme had a de» 
pressing effept on business, and it wasn't hard 
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for local merchants to become dUcouraged. 
'.New MadridJ \^as like many other impover' 
^ iihed pockets , of rural Anierica. The jtimes 
seemed, to have passed it by." ' 
/ But a- chance remarkMiiade in Chicago in 
' 1966 that Noranda Mines, Ltd., of Canada 
was looking for a plaiitsite Jn the Unitted 
States was overheard and relayed to Hunter. 

After long negotiations— *'at one time we 
were told we were wasting our time, but we 
^ replfed that we needed the experience," said 
Hunter— the company agreed to locate in 
New Madrid/ 

When, the company said it needed ample 
space. Hunter and local businessmen put 
together the 4,134-ajcrc industrial park. They 
got the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers to im^ - 
J^^^^Z^^orior barge acti%^ity, and when 
f^'^drailda ^a^d it recjuired a latge ainount of 
dlectncal f^bwW to produce alum in un 
the New Madrid team agreed to build a spe-. 
cial eOOMnegawatt steam-generating plant at 
the industrial site. - 

"We. kept working every minute to take 
advantage^of the breaKs when they came= 
along." says Hunter; 

*;WeMiaa many things going for, us— the / 
river, the land, power, and behind it all, our 
. deternunation— I Hh ink' w convince^ No^ 
randa that wc wanted them." ' 

New Madrid started by approving a SI 83,6- 
million bond issue to buy the land and star^ r 
the powerplant. The EDA grants to improve 
the site an4 build the barge wharf provided ■ 
physical evidence that grnwtb;was on its way. 
Hunter adds, 

In/December 1969. Noranda^ opened its ' 
.first plant, a $5 million aluminum wire and v 
-J-pd m^li£pe first, 1 00 new jobs in the 

area in man^yeafsrlt-turtisfout aboutii^ 
lion pounds of products a^nonth, ^ 

Some 2,000 %\orkers were employed in the 
•subsequent construction jnfjjie maiii alumi- 
num reduction plant— two massive buildingH 
extending more than five football fields in 
length and housing 174 .electrolytic cells for 
the fir^t sfep in the prpduction of ingots. _ 
, Opened in February 1971, the plant cre- 
ated jobs for 600 workers, who earn a cnm= 
,bi4icd^4X^mi ili^n^jn wag ni^^ymfege^ 




INVENTORY^A . Noranda Aluminum employee 
iakrs a rAni^ntj}! inuot fifoduetwn for ihf rJ^rds. 



60K)00 to 70,000 tons of aluminum "ihgots 
annually. - ^ ; ^ 

Tlie plant occupi^ a 200'acre site, with 
anbthcr IJpO acres hfeld in reserve for pos^ 
sible expansion. Coinmunity leaders belie\c 
that industries that use aluininum wilLeliobse 
. plantsites in the park because of the availa- 
^bility of raw ^terials and tlie savinp in 
transportation'^osts. 

^ They ako will find a ready slipply; of 
;power,^adtk jr^^ the 600Hnegawatt 

steani^gemjration/^'plmvr^ which^-^ 
September 1072; The plant is owned by^the 
city, but It is operited by the Associated Elec^ 
trie Cooperative of Springfield; .a stateWide' 
association :o(\ power companies. THe plant 
now provides all power needed by Noranda 
and is acciuiring machinery ^o double it^ 
capacity by 1977; 

Of special interest in the arcHvis the pcriph^- 

Ctmtinued on next paffr 



To provide-^the electricll power, the power- 
plant uses about 6,000 tons of coal a day- 
all comi|ig fro ni the vast, reserves in southern 
Illinms, -^^^^^ 

Td produce ingdtir Njpranda us^^^ Jamaica 
bauxi\e, 'whicH is refined to aluminum ore. at 
Baton Y^duge arid eyentually is barged io 
New Madrid as a raw material, creating 
countless jobs along the way, Npranda says. 

There are new jobs also on the Mississippi . 
River because of the plants, Twenty^four^ 
barges of coal are iirildaded weekly, to kfep 
the powerplant going. Other barges aaliver 
^aluminuin ore to the industrial park: / 

The Bootheel Economic Development 
Council, which has headquarters in Maiden, 
Missouri, believes the New Madrid industrial 
park has been the key that opened the %vay 
to the industrial, development taking place 
in the counties surrounding the economic 
development district sinqe Nbranda's decision 
to locate in Missouri. Executive^ Directbr 
Shelton Jists (^ following achievements: 

—In Duiik I in County ^ Ejnerson Electric, 
made a 40,000^square-fo6t addition to its 
plant and hired 1,080 new workers; Federal 
Mogul, a mariufacturer of aluminum pistons, 
opened a plant and employed.^360; Uniroyal, 
Inc,,' erected a 175,000-square-foot plant to 
manufacture rubber hose and gave 160 jobs 
to workers; and another 500 jobs were cre^ 
ated in other plants. ' . ^ r - 



^rv Girardeau Coim^)'i Procter and Gam- 
ble opened a llOO-million plant to produce 
paper products in Cape Girardeau and hired 
460 persons, ^-^^ , ; 

—In Pemiscot Gounty, 600 new jobs are 
reported ^by firms building steel barges and 
materiaMiandling equipment, at a new. motel, 
and in an expansion oT the Pemiscot County 
Hospital. r i 

— ^In Scp(^ County, 265 jobs have been crev 
atcd by opening sites, to an ipduitrial laundry 
and to plants producing fertilizer, locks, and 
cornpressed-air tanks* [ { • 

—In Stoddard County, 575 persons are em- 
ployed at plants making oil filters and auto- 
mobile exhaust systems. -4 

"There is no magic Tormulai fqr attract ing- 
industry," . Hunter noteSj rpcaliing the past. 

\lt is, a combination of p^ny f|^^tprs that 
enables one community tp^lt tIini'^|o%done 
ahead of another. Good ljpBe;^Wp|is 
-tial, of course. But if theifty 'i^S^e^ferminitd 
enough, it can accomplishj a lotAmore than 
most people realize."" | | • 

Hunter believes that one of the greatest 
necessities is motivating local people to take 
the steps that will make their city at- 
tractive to industry.. He Ijelieves that few 
people are self'Starters, but that they will work 
for community development if someone is 
around to start the action and tell them 
"Okay; fellows, let's' go do 'itr^ O 




SPACE TO GROW—Noranda Aluminum, Inc, has A gratit of nearly $3 mtihon, jrom^ iHe Eeonomic 



wage^^bf $4.7 million at St, Judc Industrial Park, ^ and rnake this growth fossihlc. 
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Georgia Community 
Adjusts to Change 
In Shift From 
Farm to Factory 




There was a time when the future of 
Monticello, Georgia, looked bleak— 
. employment in the cotton Tields was giving 
way to machines, and people were leaving 
the area in great numbers. 

"But that's pretty much changed now," 
says Mayor L,S. Kelly. "We still have some" 
farming, but we're, beginning to look more 
like an industrial center. ^ ! 

"We're providing jobs to^keep our people 
■ at home now." 

This reshaping of the countryside and 
improvement in the city's outlook is 
, especially pleasing to MonticelJo because It 
was produced in a real grassroots 
movement-^with some vital help from the 
Economic Development /administration. 

It came about through the development 
of an'industrial park and the introduction of 
several sizable manufacturing plants on the 
scene. The result: nearly 1,000 persons 
earning incomes as industrial workers, wi^h 
a combined'mco'me estimated at about S3,6 
million annually, \ ' ' 

In addition, two firms expect to expand in/ 
^ a joint venture, adding SOO n?w jobs7and 
SI, 5 million in new atinual income. 
Blacks, including many unskilled svorkers 
' who previously har\'ested. the^ cotton'^^and^ 

peanut crops, now^ nVan the machines and 
irperform upgraded tasks at the plants. The 
mayor reports that availability of an inf . 
dustrial work force is a reason why the 
community is planning stiir further growth. 
; How* did Monticello improve its economic ' 
outlook? . ^ i 

Mayor Kelly credits, several major sources 
of stimulations the Jasper County I ndustrial 
Authority and the Oconee Area Planning 
and Development Commission. 

\!A;nd?** he adds, ''the Economic 
Development Aefministration stepped in to 
help us complete the job." 

First step toward the goal of a Idiversifled 
economy-— renToVing Tependence upon 



LOG WATCHER -One of the apprSxfmat&iy 500 emp/oy&Bs at the Gaorgia-Pad/f/c Corp 
plywood plant oversees yatsw^are/ogsare conditioned be fori t&mg pee/ed into veneer. 



cotton, wheat, and peanut growing-r-was 
the public purchase of a 32-acre 'tract for 
development as an industrial park. 

To speed this development, EDA ap- 
proved a $201,000 grant to improve ihe 
existing utilities in the city and then added ^ 
5166,000 to extend the facilities to the 
industrial park. 

Largest single employer in the city is the 
Georgia-Pacific Corp., whose plj^pad planfv^; 
provides jobs for some 5W Worket^, 

Gqorgia-Pacific also has announced plans 
for an^expansion to include a panelboard 
operation. It will work with Permaneer Co. 
to produce doo^ and paneling jDroducts. 



Other firms in the city include Monticello 
Manufacturer, Jnc, with 140 employees; j 
Dexter Axle Co.," Inc., with 75; the Feldspar 
^Cdrp., manufacturer of sand' and "con- 
struction supplies, 47j and the Monticello^ 
Bobbins Co.. 38. ' ' . - 

Mayor .Kelly says that only some 300 
people w^re employed within Jasper Cburity . 
. before th& diversification program began. 
Today, he^ajs, ; there are nearly 1,000 at 
wqrfcV wjthi anoiher-500 jobs Ctpccted to. 
B&0ifi€^tiv^ liable shortly. 

''*The progress made in Monticelio would 
have been utterly impossible without 
assistance from EDA," the m^yor adfls. □ 




MOBILE ROOFS^ W6rl(er ass&mb/es roofs for 
mobile bonnes at, tha Dexter Axle Co-, Inc. plant 
-m-thm mmtmltff^mvmrmi Park. Ihetirm ts part 
of the community's diversification program. 
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EDA Teams^- 
TcL-Build New 




■ IS 



Minnesota Town 
and^ Restore Ec 



Watchi^gia swrdy ^Minnesota pine log 
travel from a debarking machine to a 
saw table.— ^ a milling operation inVQivin^ 
some/ 25 Jobs and producing a' S325,0TO 
annual area income Lambert Bunneberg 
"commented: :^ 

"I believe Mhis town would, be :dead 
without this milL Instea^T'weH'e got jobs , 
and we're growing/' ' > 

The town is MeijiHga, :a^iny_conimunity 
of dbO persons \Wmg on the fringes of the 
rolling pine forests in .west-central Min-'; 
neSQta. Milling hi|torically. has b^een the* 
largest single en^lbyer/and the economic 
foundation of Menahga. The present mill, 
which replaces an earHer4^ejhat failed, is 
operated by the Minnesota Forest P/oduct^ 
Cooperative* a group of 160 farmers who 
grow pine, aspen, and mixed hardwqods on 
their lands. Lambert Renneberg. is hiill 
manager;^ ^ 

The Qptimism that pervades this fort^t 
cdTimunity arises from the endless running 
of the conveyor belts and the whining of the 
saws^ But the future was not always this 
bright. Jn fact,' just .a few years ago, thq 
earlier mill was shut ^^^'a:;orid^Men^^ 
fixture looked extremel^-dar^i'-^^ V 



The Economic Development Administra- 
tVprt,. responding to a request from the com- 
m'uhfljj stepped .into the scene with two 
studies examining the market potential for 



Menahga^s^ ta 



I timber, the available jabor 



supply,^ and ft! e mill operation, in an effort 
to restore mijling as the area's principal 
' employer. ' , . ^ 

Tift ED^funded research found that the 
'^^mill that failed was inefficient and under-, 
productive. It processed only 7^,000 board 
feet timber annually when a market 
^existed, for 5 billiori board feet from the 
area, the studies concluded. 

It was learned that there were buyers in 
'Minnesota and Wisconsin for 37,500 
panets, -5,000 SO-foot rolls of slat fencing^ 
1,7 billion board feet of cUt-t^size lymber, 
L8 billion board feet of random length 
I. hardwoods, and million board feet of 
softwoods^. V ..^ ; , 

Finally, in kjppthg with the agency's goal 
of relaung idv^ahcesrifljjte local 
^ problems, the ED^ stud ies r«o mm ended 
that a new miirfie built/to produce other 
.types of ^^ocessed lumber, including 
'finished and cut-to-size parts fot 
manufacturers? ^ \_ - . "'' 



EDA then backed up the flndingr^ith a 
$163,200 business development lo^ to'help ' 
construct the $267;890 mill camp|elf^m^s, 
opened in 1971. 

"There's new life ^ in ; Mmiahga today 
, because of this operation, " says Henneberg, 
"and' thei;e's a new industry,' too -^.^a - 
boatmaker.'' - ^ ' r 

" Also jn contrast to an area that suffered ; 
from a dangerous outmigration vof ^ 
p6pulatlon just a few years ago,.Rc^neberg^^ 
adds,' '*we now. have people moving into 
Menahga.'* ' \\ \ 

Local officials, who believe the EDA aid 
saved the economic life of the community, 
compare the old and ^new mills to show the^^'^ 
benefits of the FederaMocaL partn^shfp: : 

— A private!y*pwned mjiWlosed as a r^* 
ink venture in 1965,-^^&s= reopened; on a 9^ 
i^ontfi a^mual schedule by the cboperative ^ 
in 1967.. B£fbre it closed finally in late 1970, 
it functioned as a marginal break-even 
operation with 12 workers earning about - 
S30,000 in annual wages, and returning ^ 
about $35,000. yearif to tree groweis. It. 
produced only laths and ^nowfence 
niatariaJs. . ^ 




SNO wand's AWDUSr 

Against a background of 
Mmnesoia pines andsnQyv- 
niantiBd iandsc&p&f a 
miiihand at thB Minnesota 
Forest Products ^ 
Cooperative dompfex 
' pr&pares to move wood- 
chips for shipment to ' 
papermills elsewhere in the 
State, For the first tirna, 
Menahgat Minnesota^ has a 
, mifi operating on a year- 
UMJound basis, thus providing 
I permanent Jobs for the t 
\ y. . work for^i: " * " 
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— The new mill provides direct jobs for as 
many as 25 persons on a year-round 
schedule. They earn a combined $125,000 
annually in wages, and another S200.000 Is 
paid to the 160 niembers of the cooperative 
tor tKeir timber The owners split their 
inconitf with upwards of 30 tull-time and 20 
part-time woodcutters/" 

In addition, the new niill pays taxes 
totaling about SI 0,000 a year — one source 
of .conimunity revenue destined to be in- 
creased ifihe boost in sales * rojectcd by riiill 
officials for 1973 h reacheu. * 

"And/' adds Renneberg, *'the mill has 
^^rovided new Jobs for truckers, machine 
maintenance people, road crews, service 
station attendants, and niany others." 

Then there is the economic growth 
stimulated- by |he federally supported 
prrject. The opening of the Bayliner 
Minnesota plant, a producer of small boats, 
has created another 15 jobs, and more could 
be developed by other industries that have 



ifTspected^ sites in the^ai^ear^ofTicmlf say 

The sawmill, chipping operation, and re* 
martutacturing plant where rough timber is 
converted to finished lumber ^re all 
designed to use 10 million board Teet of 
MOOd at maxim uni capacity. They currently 
u^o about 5 million board feet and are 



expected to expand with future market 
conditions, officials point out* 

**A solid business base has been planned, 
initially with a built-in , capability to 
specialize and expand," the reports say. 

Before the studies had been completed, 
the long-range etTecis of timbercijtting w*ere 
examined in view of future needs for forest 
products. It was foundMhat the amounts of 
cordwrtod needed by the mill actually would 
help the community maintain the desired 
annual cut recommended by foresters for 
proper timber management. Prior to the 
startup of the new mill, the-4jnnual harvest ^ 
ofcorrfwood was less than SO percent of that 
recommended for local limbcrlands. 

Similarly, i he annual; su rplus of 
sawiimber exceeded the footage to be used 
by the milL 

"We'ne looking toward better 
management of the forests because of our 
work," says Renneberg. 

While it takes no special credit, the 
cooperative has become a leader among 



STANDARD CUT Unfinished lumbBr is 
taken from a resaw, whefe the boards are 
cut to standard dimensions^ and readied 
for buyers in /\^innesota and Wisconsin. 
A market study indicated a demand for S 
billion board feet of forest products from 
tfie l^enahga area annually. _ ^ ' 



industries in another area of public concern 
— protecting the environment. Rather than 
burn or dispose of its waste products in 
streams, it sells woodchips to papermills 
and transports the slash and sawdust to a 
cover-and-fill disposal area. 

"We aren't polluters," Renneberg says; 




GUIDED TOUR - A worker at the 
Menahga woodworking mill guides sur- 
faced timber tb a conveyor belt and further 
processing, . - 
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In Madera, California 



Vintners Help To Plan the Plant 
That Fills Their Bottle Needs 



With the iimrkct lor American wines .grow= 
ing rnpidly, n ghiss inanufacturcr in Madera^ 
California. looks to the future with the same 
deligh^ as does a connoisseur of the finest 
wines. 

In operation since February 1971, the 
Madera Glass Co. annually prpduces in excess 
of 250 million multishaped grjeen bottles for 
California vintners. 

It also provides em ploy ni cut for niore than 
340 workers, about 45 percent of whom are 
from minority groups, and a yearly payroU 
cstimatccl at S^n)~nTiirioIT. ~r 

The plant, which expects to maintain this 
prod u c t i o n_ m p 1 o yj^*€!TrpMc in tandem %vith 
the rich grape ^Jlar vests of the San Joa€|uin 
Valley, is unusual in this respect: It is one 
of the lirst in Criifornia's illustrious history 
of winemaking to be phunied with help from 
the vintners themselves. It was planned, say 
the winemakers, to bring the centuries-old 
expertise ol their profession to bear on the 
overall growth of the wine industry— to luir- 
ture the niattiring American appreciation, for 
domestic wines. 

In approving a SH-niillion loan for the 
jilant. ihe Economic Development Adminis- 
tftition was carrying out its mission to help 
private enierprise expand and create j5bs. 

"EDAs participation in this project was 
the spark that helped a traditional industry 
serve tlie country/' says Richard J. Baker, 
plant manager for the Madera Glass Co. 
- "It proves that the Federal Government 
can respond to tlie heeds of individuals, and 
it indicates that new rdcas can be accepted 
by government/" ' 

Originally jjlanned by United Vintners, 
Inc., an agricidtural marketing conpeniltive 
iliat produces Inglenook, Italiaii Swiss Colo- 
ny/Pciri, and other brands of wine, the proj- 
ect was transferred to tlT^Madera Glass^Co.T" 
a corporation formed to operate the plant 
and meet' the needs of the ^n^my United 
Vintners wineries^ 



The $l()-million plant is located southw^est 
of Madera and adjacent to a United Vintners 
winery, Fo operate it, the. company hired a 
cadre of men skilled in the performance of 
high-temperature furnaces and ovens and a 
large number of unskilled workers to main- 
tain the- production line. , t ■ 




BOTTLEMAMER — This apprentice machine opera- 
tor at the Madera Glass Co, wears proieetive goggles 
and elbow-length gloves on his job of helping to pro- ^ 
duce some 250 million bottles a year. 



About 120,000 squamieet of the facility is 
devoted to production atftvities and anothfer 
S30,()(W) S(|uare I'ecf to warehouse space. 
" ITTllis&up^mg^pft^ 

ny ofncials spc^ik in terms that reflect the 
care takeii to shape their bottles to the vint- 
ners* needs. The bottles, tliey point out, are 
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colorcci green to proicci the (inest c|iailiiicH' 
ol winc'^ niul to llaiicr ihc ininuicsi umu 
I)e€:uli:iiniitfs ol the growing nuinbur ol ron^ 
iioisscurs. 

"Not only inusi ihc hollies he says 
liaker: "they nnisi also be perreci in shape 
nncl eolor in niateh ihe iasie ol the wine/' 
I hey conie in all sizes. Iroiu the populai 
hhli (loin-fillhs. ol a (piarl) in ihe ehanp 
pagne inagninn. 

Proclueiion begins with ihe mixing of Cali- 
lornia sand; liniestnne, and soda ash=all basie 
ingredieiUs ol glass— and the iransier oi the 
"buicir' inio the two priniary rurnaees. Mere 
the inolien glass is de\leloped at ie!nj)eniiiires 
ranging as high as 2. H()p . , 

l-roMi (he furnaees. jhe licpiicL glass enters 
a niaehine where the individna! boitles are 
lonnecl, Fioni this niaehine they are lelaved 
to ail oven lo be baked rc)r nearly aii lioiir. 
then er)oIed lor handliiig by inspectors, - 

Although the eonipany hired skilled Wfirk- 
ers to iuan ihe lurnaces and ovens. Baker 
says an a|)prentieesh ip |)!t)grani at ilie plant 
enables unskilled einployees to upgrade their 
technic jues at b on leinakinir and to i 1 iia hi y_ 
lor the belter jobs. ^ - / 
I his, he adds, is nol to diniinish in any* 
way ihe perlorniance ol unskilled workers. 



INSPECTJON^EMamining boltles off the production 
line at the MadeTa Glass Co. are, left to righi, the 
finished products forrman, the lahoTatory tester^ and 
the quality control supervisor, I 



wlu) niainiain the finished j)rcidueiion line 
where exireine rare is taken lo sj)ot crarks in 
die glass, iniperrect designs, and uiie\-en„ 
iliieknesses ol glass, 

"U'e like io leel/' Baker says, "that all 
inipcrleei ions have been eliininated at this 
phase ol produciioir" 

Beeause ol the nature n\ produetion, the 
plant is operated on a 2 Idioiir schedule and 
is closed lor r)nly two major holidays a year. 
Baker says all poUui ion eoniiol regulations 
ol the Htaie ol California ha\e been met — 
snioke has been eliminalecL and w'ater used 
ill I h^: process (est imaied- at aboul 350. ()()() 
gidloiis a clay) is reused in the plant several 
limes and then treated tc) a point acce]*ial)le 
Icsr agricultural use, ' 

" rhe KI)A loan will have a lanreaching 
elleci." says the company olfif ial, 

"II stimulated ecpnomic growth in Nfadera 
and Fresno Counties by (reating new jobs. 
BAiX,Ji]^j^jJian lha Tf)^ somecyne wl 



m apprej 

ciaies Anjerican wines, it also has helped lo 
mainiaiii the esijieiic pleasure of seeking 
^vines in approj)riaie bottles/' □ 
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With the winter slowdown on the Great 
Lakes now just a memoiy. the port of 
Cleveland has entered another busy season 
of cargo handling and, it is hoped, an in- 
crease in jobs and incomes. 

Port officials pin their hopes on a recent 
jtudy, which predicted that overseas cargo 
tonnage alone would grow, fivefold during, 
the next 20 yeai^. 

It has doubled since 1%6 when the 
Economic Development Administration 
made a $456,000 grant to help construct a 
badly needed warehouse on the Lake Erie 
waterfront to serve the transport vessels* 

jiist can't speak too highly for the job 
that EDA is doing,** said Richard L. 
. Schultz, executive director of the Cleveland* 
Cuyahoga County Port Authority* 

"I am convinced that the one warehouse 
that EDA helpwi us build. has boost(^ 'our 
overseas tonnage by, at least 20 percent and 
has stimulated a growth of industry related 
to the port activities/* 

Port records indicate that the total 
overseas cargo tonnage in Cleveland in," 
1966— both imports and -exports- 
amounted to 581,783 tons and that an 
estimated 250 persons were directly env 
ployed on the docks to handle it/ 

With approval of . the EDA grant that , 
year, the 64,000-square-foot warehouse was = 
constructed on Dock 32. Snice then, tonnage 
has increased to a record J .054,598 in I97h 
and employment has doubled to about 500. 
officials said. 

The mcrms^r^lfave^hH ped""t he^pwt-of" 
Cleveland climb to third place an\bng Great 
Lakes ports — right behind Chicago and 
Detroit. . . ' ' 



The warehouse is one of only four us^ for 
the overseas trade during the April-to- 
December season. Traffic through it 
becomes so heavy at times that 'lights have 
been install^ to permit round-the-clock 
wo^ schedules. ' 




ings manufactured in the Cleveland area 
are readied for loading aboard an east- 
hound freighter . . " , 
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Lohphoremen — rtany of| whom have 
come from the ranks of the hard-core 
unemployed in Cleveland — have unloaded^ 
cargb from ships entering the|St. Lawrence 
Seaway from Home ports in -Spain. Ger- 
many, England, and France,/ and from jthe 
Far East. J'he freighters piso tak^^ on 
machinery and bulk products brough^j 
Cleveland from midwestern /States. ; 

> "The growth of a seaport is relaj^ 
^people and industry," S^hultz explair 

"We serve the needs of |Some 12 million 
people in Ohio, Pennsylyania. Kentucky, 
and West Virginia. We o^f-load the thinp 
they import, and we on-lpad the products 
they manufacture for export. 

"I look forward to a cohtinued growth of 
these actiyitic^/^ / . 

Schultz estimates thatlthere are 500 jobs 
at the port ofCleveland; directly related to 
overseas cargo and thai indirectly relatsl 
Jobs in transportation ar/d activities allied to 
shipping would boost tHis to at least 3,300. 

And when Jobs resulting from interlake 
shipping — not associated with the overseas 
cargo handling — are added in, he said, the 
total number of shippmg Jobs increases to 
about 50,C»0. ^ / 

In an effort to protect this {Employment, 
the port has become actively involved in / 
cleaning pollution fr^m the waters of Lake/' 
Erie to help assure population stability hi 

*the Cleveland area, hM Schultz. / 
■ . " r ^ . / _ 

Working with the- U.S. Army Corp^ of 
Engineers and privale consultants, the port 
^ha s_ participated i n the d evel^op ni ent o f 
skimmers to remove oil slicks in the water ^ - 
and in the disposal of ship and dredging 
wastes, / D 
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Chicanos Are Building Coiifideoce 
In Minority Job Development 

Raza-owned means a Mexican-American Business 



A ctjvists. in the Mexican-Aniorican 
community in Denver. Colorado, now 
say* "Patronize /a raza-own^d businesses/* 
rathur than just, "Viva la raza/' 

Aniong those niost active in promotinn 
Chicano interests in Denver is the highly 
successful Colorado Economic Development 
Agency (CEDA). which, with S61.000 in 
■ support Irdm the Economic Development 
Administraiipn. reports it has established 
' nearly 400 minorityKiwned businesses and 
heJpiid to create at least 3.500 new jobs since 
midO%9. . 

Noteworthy' among the nesv businesses 
and the jobs they represent, reported by 
CEDA President Ed Lucuro, are: 

— A 'general contracting 11 rm, which 
accounts for some 300 jobsj 

— Two restaurants, which provide jobs 
lor 45 persons; 

^ — ^ A niotel with 45 persons on its payrolh 
^ A bulk oil distributor serving 43 In- 
dependent service stafidnsi 

^ — A^building maintenance service* which 
enipltiys 130 persons. 

The many other businesses span a variety 
of .enterprises, among them one- man 
keymaking shops* two and three employee 
barber shops, fencemaking tlrms, and food 
stores. ' 

"La raza and Chicano are good group 
names for certain activities/* says Lycero. 
'*Biit our outlook is econopiic. We believe, 
first* that Mexican-Americans can be good 

- businessmen a nd good em p loyees, ^ ^ 

^■■Second* we believe minorities can 
change our communities by supporting 
these businessmen." ■ 

CEDA was .established as a volunteer 
agency in 1968 by Luccro* an accountant by 
profession, a former bank /official, and^a 
self-avowed ^*low-key, business-minded 
activist." He denies that the Agency's 
mission was to cool rising tensions among 
the 120*000 Chicanos in Denver where 
unemployment in the inner-city barrios had 
reached 15 percent. He acknowledges, 
howevpr, that minority, entrepreneurship 
since then is "pt^obably one small factor" in 
preventing a recurrence of the riots of 1969. 

CEDA's work is not limited to Mexican- 
Amei^icahs* but because of their overwhelnT- 
ing numbers among the area's minorhy 
population, they represent the largest share 
of the agency's work. . ; 

The agency is only one of eight 
organi^tions offering bootstrap technical 




CEDA President Ed Lucero. nght, m&Qts with mambonof htsstaff toplan now methods^ 
for establishmg rninontiGs in business. 



assistance, to minorities in Denver. It does 
not advertise; it has an unlisted telephone^ 
number; and it dres not solicit clients lor 
> prospective businesses. 

It is reco|niz^d, nevertheless, as a prime 
mover in pronioting confidence among 
conimereial banks and government agendes 
to support Chicanos in new ventures. 




Since. CEDA's incorporation in April 
1969* the agency.'C^success has been wriiicn 
in its record of helping to obtain 484 loans, 
valued at. J21,4 ^ million, to establish 
minority businesses* and of focusing public 
attention on the eniployment-business 
obstacles facing Mexican' Americans, These 
obstacles* Lucero believes, are a problem 
concentrated genera lly in the southwestern 
States rather than a matter of national, 
concern. » 

-AJJ!?PR!p^ho conie^joJJenver irom i>iher ^ 



The construction firm of Joe Ulibarri. left; 
and Ben Martinez accounts for 300 jobs. 



parts of the country are not aware of the" 
Chicano's lack of formal education and lack 
of oppbrtunities to develop skills," he said. 

"If they are tpld to help minorities, they 
do not think tlrst of Mexican -Americans." 

It was'a desire to acquaint the public with 
this problem that Lucero carried with hini 
ip a meeting with Denver bankers in 1969.. 
With the help of Bruce Rockwell* president 
of the CoJorado National Bank; a break-, 
through in attitudes toward- the niinorities 
was madci and, since then* "cohimercial 
banks have shown a concerri to bring thy 
niinocities into the busi^e?^ piciiire," 
Lucero said. ^ 

Changing the picture to include men and 
women from the barrios starts at CEDA.s 
doorstep and can continue for 1 to sevefal 

serving his customers. 

Continufd on next page 
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CEDA's package service runs the gamut 
of activities from preliitiinary interviews to 
highly specialized training seminars ap- 
prising a potential bysmessman of the work 
involved, credit investigations, preparation 
of loan applications, and accounting -aid. ^ 




Minority businessman Ambrosto Ur-. 
ban checks produce^ at hts food market. 



Three of every tbur persons who seek the 
service are' discouraged duriny the first 
interview from going further. Anot'ier 20 
percent voluntarily drop out duri y the 
training seminars when they !« am what 
, operating a business entails. 

Lucero makes no cftbrt to conccartlTese 
ligures, explaining, instead, jthat "it is better 
. for a man to know these problems before he 
gets into them/' 

And sometimes the opposite is true. 
Luce ro said ^ h e h a s _ fou n d ... ni 1 n or i ty a p - 
plicants who will cry ".prejudice" when a 
loan, applieation is denied. The refusaK he, 
explains, often- is due to faulty preparation 
.of the applieation. 

Undoing this selfKlefeatist attitude with 
help in preparing and resubmitting an 
application js one of the. services he offers. 

But'those who are advised to wait are men 
who generaliy wish to buy an existing 
.business they have seen for sale, CEDA 
examines the costs, the income, rnarket, and 
taxes of the business and often concludes, 
/in our opinion, it is not. a good venture^" 
and advises a search for^ something else. 

Should he clear his initial hurdle, the 
, applicant is encouraged to attend 6-wedk 
seminars on the routine bookkeeping and 
record requirements for businessmen. 
Conducted by men involved in the day-to- 
^ay operalion^f nfnTsrt hr session r I ast=yea r 
were attended by. more than 600 persons* 
including some who decided that the burden 



of paperwork was too great to permit en- 
tering business* ^ 

Next in the order of importance is the 

'preparation of a loan application. Written 
inflengthy legal language, jhe applications 
are <ronfu5ing-tD4he average Chicano and 
can discourage him, says Lucero, who has 
concentTated the attention of his staff on 
perfecting the system of loan application 

■ preparation. Some are still rejected, he says, 
but CEDA's overall. record of approvals now 
stands at 66 percent. ' 

Finally; the agency offers an accounting 
servicetoget new ventures offtoa safe start, 
and it can guide the record^^ping of any 
firm Tor any period of timei 

Typical of CEDA*s package service was 
that offered to two men who immigrate 
from Mexico to Denver 10 years ago arid 
were hopeful of establishing their ^n 

^ businesses. Lucero says the problems en- 
countered, in moving them from factory 
employment to ownership of* two profit- 
making restaurants were great, but not 
insurmountable, ^and reveal many' com-^ 
plications common to minority 'enterprise 
development. ' - 

Jose Sepulveda and Frank Juarez had 
S5,OT0 in jwrsonal savingr- when GEDA^ 
helped them, open their first restaurant in 
1969. They worked nights in the restaurant 
and days. at their factory jobs. They carn^, 
11^,000 profit the 1st year and were en^ 
couraged by CEDA to expand to a second 
and larger restaurant with the help of a loan 
guaranteed by the^ Small Business Ad* 
ministration (SBA). ■ 

In the weeks= that fqllowcd, CEDA 
participated in negotiations to purchase an 
unoccupied building, which the men 
personaily renovated, adding what Lucero 



calls "sweat equity'* and flnally meeting city, 
requiremenis for prpf^sional assistance to 
certify the work completed. . - ' - 

The problem of most concern ca^rrie with 
the SBA loan guarantee^ It brought to light 
a situation common among the Spanish-' 
speaking population* ■ 

In his book* "phicano Manifesto*" 
author Armando B. Rendori concludes that. 
Mexican- Americans . are handicapped An 
their economic and social progress by 
clinging to a desire to return to Mexico 
someday, . . ' I • 

' So it was with Juarez and Sepulveda ^ 
they had lived in Dehyer for 10 years, their 
children/ were bprn there, and they - were 
businesimen in the city, They d^lareJ their 
intehtioW for citizenship, hui they ._ had 
never /taken that ' last step to/ become, 
citizens. Instead*, they agoniEed over 
deciding whether to remain in the United 
States permanently or. eventually to return 
to Mexico, / 
= Lucero, said SBA also' w^as concern^ 
about helping noncitizens a'nd attached a 
series of :| special conditioi^i resulting in 
further delays on the loaj{ approval. 

"We saw the whole thitig through," says 
.Lucero,JU-am happy. we' all stuck together, _ 
because the new restaurant is a success." 

It is earmiig ab6uf^530,000 a year profit^- 
for the minority businessmen. When this is 
combined with the 15,000 annual profits 
on their initial venture, total income is 
about S4S,000 a year. Lucero said the men 
employ 45 persdifs and are planning a third 
restaurant, / 

Another ca^- is that of Carlos Padilla* 
"a .man who/couldn't find a job anywhere 
and now is^his own boss employing !30 
persons,"/ 




Carlos Paditfa, right head ofAntoine's Building Services, groets one of his employes 
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"Padilla just wasn't skilled to do anything 
— - he didn't have the right, credentials; he 
didn't have the proper education or the 
opportunity, to acquire skilis," said Lucero 
To 4 support himself /and his family. 
Padilla sought a building maintenance job 
and was servicing two^buildinp-when he 
. came to CEDA for advice, on going into 
business. With his record for good_ work in 




At pis Tetemark Skijand Mountain Sports 
Shpp in Danven Lemy Gonzal&s heips se- 
iBQt equipment for a special holiday. ^ 

y h^'nd, Padilla and/ CEDA won a line of 
credit to establishljim as Antoine's Building 
Services, Inc. -from there, CEDA helped 
him obtain a set^aside contract to service a 
Federal building in Denver, requiring a 
boost in his staff to 130 persons, 
I The progress made by these three men 
symbolizes Lucero's belief that business 
ownership is a direct route to success for 
minorities. ' 
I CEDA help^ to organize the LULAC 
" Contractors Association of Denver through 
the activist League of United Latin 
' American Citizens. Lucero also believes that 
Chicane, have made more progress toward 
breaking down economic barriers in the 
past 2 years than ever before. 

More than 100 Mexican-Americans have 
been appointed to key pMitions In 
Washington i he said, adding, "They are our 
; feeder lines to Government." 

. Lucerfcites U.S. Depanment of Com- 
merce figures showing that the 17 percent 
minority population in the country accounts 
= for less than 1 percent of the annual r^eipts 
of all businesses, and that the Spanish* 
origin minority owned 100,212 of the 
— — 321 ,958-minor!ty-owned-%usinesses=in- the— 
country In 1969. - ^ — ^ q 
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EDA Business Loan Helps 
Alfalfa Farmers in Oklaiioma 



An EDA businaes devalopment loan /is helping to 
ptrengihen the market and provide better prices for 
alfalfa farmers in the Choska Bottom area of 
pklahoina, / 

Major crops in the area include wheat, qotton, 
and soy beans, but alfalfa has been netting a higher 




ALFALFA PROCESSOR— Joy Coin, owner and operator of 
the Cole Oram and Feed Companjj of Muskogee^ Oklahoma/ 
Is shown Bland in^ near ihy dryer ??ection of hj^ hew equipment 
.used to proqeii alfalfa Into pellets. An EDA business develop* 
ment loan helped Coly expand his plant and strengthen the 
market for area alfalfa farmeri. 



income for farmers becauia of incraaaed production 
at a local alfalfa-procassing plant. 

■ The plant— Choika Alfalfa Mills, Inc— is locatad 
in the Choska Bottom of the Arkansas River Basin, 
about 5 miles wast of Porter in Wagoner County. 
0 The parent firm is tha Cola Grain and Feed Com= 
pany of Muskogaa. Alfalfa processed at the plant 
is sold through the parent company, Both firms are 
owned and operated by Joy Cola. ' 

The new facility dehydrates and pelletiies about 
, three times mora alfalfa per bpur than the old plant 
did* Tha pellets are sold mainly to poultry farmers 
i;i Oklahoma and Arkansas* 
- The expanded plant was in operation in time for * 
this year*s spring crop; EDA approved a $121,550 
loan in June 19Si to help expand tHa plant Total 
cost of expansion was $187,000. 

The new facility processes about 5 tons of alfalfa . 
pellets an hour, compared with the former produc- 
tion of about. 1% tons an hour,^ . 

Cole, who has about 25 emplbyaas, said there ara 
2,200 acres of alfalfa under contract this year, He 
— addad-that-the-^'ueeess^f==his-plant^houidHen 
Increase this acreage in future yeaVs. □ 

n^prnhdUom E0NOMIC DEVBLOPMENT--'Sept§mbef 1060 



RenaiSsariGe of 
Traditidnal Cra|ts 
Means Jobs and Incomes 
For Artisans 



A renalssa^nce In handmado arts and 
crafts is producing benefits for 
artisans tfnd buyers alike, 

What started as a single demon- . 
stration project in West ^Virginia, 
sponsored by a predecessor of the 
Economic Development Administra' 
tiori, the Area Redevelopment Admin' 
istration (ARA), has developed as a 
wave of public appreelation for the 
nnely era fFS3 ce fa m ic^T HS^ ^^^^^ 
woodwork, and myriad other forms of 
early Americana. ^ ' 

Miss- Nancy, Hanks* chairman of the 
National Endowment for the Arts, >^aj'si 

'*The current revival of intereyi in 
American design and craftsmanship is 
rising steadily and strongly across the 
country. , , . 

*'Museums everywhere are ' in- 
creasingly giving space to craft 
exhibitions, ^nd the high volume of 
attendance Is evidence of widespread 
interest. Craft fairs are enlivening the 
landscape of the country — ^a celebration 
of the liveliness of the craftsmen, of our 
times/' . ■ 




Reflowe'ring of the craftsmanship 
that helped shape and flavor this 
country's cultural heritage is enjoyed !n 
all areas, but has its highest con- 
centration in Appalachian 

It was ^hiire that' the former Area 
Redevelopment Administration, in its 
mission to stiniulate economic growth 
and creat^ new Incomes* marked the 
beginning of the^Federal Government'/ 
efforts to revive the artisan skills being 
outmoded by 20th-centu^ technologyi 
ARA approved a $55,000 grant in 
October 1963 to send two craftsmen 
and dne^arketing specialist to provide 
W^t Virginia artisans with techniques 
for displaying and selling their 
products. , 

Ponald L. Page, executive secretary- 
treasurer of the West Virginia Artists 
and Craftsmens Guild, believes ""the 
valu^ of this aid will be felt for 
generations to cqm^. . ^ - 

"Not only did If renew Interests in the 
arts* but it has produced measurable 
new Incomes for j^ople/' he says," 

"The arts and crafts program In 
West Virginia has grown by over 3,000, 
percent since 1963*" 

Pagf says tha{ the; number of ails 
and crafts fairs held annually In the 
\Statehas swelled toSS and that one* the. 
Mountain State Fair at Ripley, has 
shown an increase In sales revenue from 
S7,500 In,, 1963 to $132,000 in 1972. 

He estimates that the combined 
incomes of some 2,000 partitipating 
draftsmen in the West^ Virginia faira 
alone could approach as much as S2 . 
million annually. 

The renaissance, which started in 
Appalachia, has spread so rapidly 
throughout the country that one 
Federal official believes the new in- 
omes Jt-jias=created^coiild^.reach^ an_ 
overall total of SIS. million in 1972» 

^ ■ 84' . ■ 




William R. Seymour* chairman of 
the Interagen^ Crafts Committee of 
the U,S, Government, views the revival 
as a "sleeping giant." 
^ He said already" has beco^nie" a" 
major tool in rural development and In 
prison rehabilitation programs, while it 
is rapidly becoming ' the number-one 
effort to.help senior citizens earn added 
incomes and to help ydutKs succeed in 
drug rehabilitation programs. 

Sey^mour ascribes to EDA the role of 
a pioneer in reklndlirtg interest In the 
arts, saying, "It was the first agency bf 
government to take an interest in arts 
and crafts, 'and the success we are now 
seeing Is due to that early support by 
EDA." ^ ■ 

In addition to its pioneering support 
of the revival of handcrafts, EDA has 
helped, fund pubilcatldns to stimulate 
their further develo^hient. Most recent 
support was for- publication of the 
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BEAUW, TOO - Candiei^an be decomtive m well 
us usefui, and tho hand-dipped vanety like these 
reflect both the maker's talehj and inwgination ahd^ 
the charn} of a craft traditidih 



SHARED CON CENTRA TION - 
Ttw complete absorption of this 
craftsman In tiis work captures 
the interest of th^ spectators, 
wbo gaze just as intently at him.. 



Interapcncy Crafts Coniniiitcu's rujiori 
ui+nilucl. Fneoiiratiiii y Anicricnn 
C ransinen/* I liis hoiiklut's pupularitv 
\\i\s nucessitaieci a /second priiitinii bv 
-J he L^S. Govcriiniuni Priniiiiij Onicc. 
^ C niiccrniiii* I lie cci>iH)iiiiu liuiietlis iff 
' objeis crart, ihe rcpi>ri status: 

'ilanclui'alX.prucluctuni tlocs not, hv 
its nature, eniploy [leople on a mass 
basis* Wc can eoiieliule. however, iluit 
' bceatise ol" the' oppoiMunities tor cle- 
. velopnient and piXuntial niarkeiabiiity 
, ol" handcrarts, a signilleant nunilVur of 
jobs coidd be niled," 

Aeenrdiiig lo Rose Sliska, editcir of 
Cran 1:1 ori ileitis, . the:era!\snian li(js 
dcmonstValed'lhai iheru is an eeonomie 
•base. lor tlie iwtKvalues i hat only lie. 
traditiptially and iiihei^untly, can ailoixl . 
to give/' qiutlity and design, 

"Quality— xh^: eraftsnuin lia^ 
diseovered that' he , is saiistyini^ . a 



^iHnviny need lor quaHty. unreniiiting 



■A 



cjuaiity of material and workninnship 
atui 'dosiun, j 

/'In a world gluiied by cheap 
jirodnujion both Iron^ his own domu.stic 
irulusiriaL producers, as well as Ironi 
Inrciiin ini penis , . . the American' 
crai'isman is gracinii i he attribute of use 
wiih genuinV quality. His production,, 
limiiecl = iii order id assure jicrscinal. 
etHiirbl ortjualiiy. will not earn him a 
niillion clciliars, hut simply .a modest 
liviny lor liimsclf atul liis ianiily, as he 
makes the very best prculuets he can li>r 
an evcr-incivasing America ii market, 
"A'fnv d i*si^ a— K)n\y the eralisniaii 
ean ariorci to priidiice genuinehv new 
design as soon as he creates it. Not 
lestrietcd by en(H'nu)Us investment in 
\hi vast maebinery of production, he 
docs not have to invest in the lan^ 
tasiieally high cost of'retooling iti order 
to p!H)duce a ne w shap e oi^ a new 
niaterialT'^ ' ' ' ~ ' - 
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M^SAWITH A MESSAGE 
— The Puye Cliff Ruins; a 
2-milB stretch of dwellings 
b urrow&d out of the 
volaanic roak in the side of - 
the Pajanto, Plateau of . , 
northern New Mexico, - 
tell a story of the prehistoric 
Indians who once lived here. 
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New Mexico Indians Preserve the Past 
And Build Anew for Future Gro^ 



There is a plateau in New Mexico that 
depicts the muhimiiiion-year history of 
the American Southwest— from ancient 
volcanoes and earthquakes to life among the 
early Indians^ - 

This is the Pajarito Plateau, a desert mesa 
lying in the foothills of the Jemez Moun- 
tains. Honeycombing the . meia*s sand- 
colored bluflfs, the weather^ Pu;^ Cliff 
Ruins are like^ links in a chain binding the 
primitive culture of Amerigaji Indians long 
- past to the present day. 

In keeping with its colorful history — 
spanning many ' centuries^ and witnessin| 
such events as J6th-century explorations by 
the Spanish conquistadQres in searnh of El 
Dorado ^ the plateau now is the center of 
discovery of a new kind of wealth. 

With the aid of a $368,000 grant from the 
Economic Development Administration, the 
Santa CI ara Pueblo itidians_^re preservi n g ' 
the Puye Cliff Ruins m a tourist attraction. 
Historians believe the ruins represent a true 
"cliff city*' and '^that they are the first 
evidence of apartment dweUlng in North 
.America. 

Of practical value are the new jobs and 
incomes available to the pueblo by 
preserving the histoiy of Ihe .plateau. 



fOfl GOOD HUNTING - 7b tha drurrb 
rriBr's beat, B line of Indians ^ antlers 
. topping their headdrBSsas — perform the 
be0r Dance at Ssnta CtarB Indian Pueblo in. 
northern New Mexico. This ancient ritual, 
designed to bring good hunting to the 
people_ of the pueblo, is one of several that 
highlight the annual Puye Cliff Ceremonial, 
honoring th^ji^Qblo's ancestprs. 



Because of the interest of Americans in 
visiting historic sites, the development is 
expected tocrtate about 60 new jobs and an 
annual payroll of about S260,^0. 

This can be done, tribal members say, 
while protecting the scientific integrity of 
the site and developing it as an interpretive 
showplace.^ 

, More than 3;P00 visitors are expected at 
the Santa Clara l^ueblo on July 29 and io for 
the ISth annual Puye Cliff Ceremonial, The 
2-day festival of Indian life arid lore honors 
the tribe*s foNbears who moved, frohi valley 
to plateau and back to the shor^ of the Rio 
Grande with the major climatic .changes, 
, that occurred over several centuries. 

The late Dr, Edgar L, Hewett, a New 
Mexican archeologist who helped direct the 
initial exploration of the Puye CHff Rums in 
1902, has record^ the life of thri prehistoric 
Indians in his bookr "Pajarito Plateau and 
Its. Ancient. People/*^ 

The plateau is about 20 miles by 40 mUes 
Jn siie. \x is bounded b>y the Jemez 
Mountains on the west, the Rio Grande on 
the east, Rio Chama on the north,' and a 
valley, Canada de Cochiti, on the south. 

>The entire plateau, said Dn Hewett, was 
covered originally with a sheet of grayish 
^yellow volcanic rock, vatying in Jhickngss 
from lOO^to 1,000 feet.;^ He agreed with early 
Government studies Identifying the 
materials as coming/ millions of years ago, 
from the vast crater of the Jemez range lying, 
between Mt. ^elado and Mt. Redondo, and 
added! ' ^ . ..^ ■ 

-- If it has been correctly identified, it is the 
lar|est crater on the globe ... it is one of theV^^ 
natural wonders of the southwest . . !.it Is to'^' 
volcanic^ phenomena what Grand Canyon 
is to erosion and Carlsbad Js^^to cavern 
formation. - ^> 



Dr. Hewett made no attempt to pinpoint 
the fii^t arrival of the Indians td Pajarito — 
acknowledging that legend says they 
emerged from a lake called Sipophe — but 
he raided new interest in the origin of man in 
North America with the notation that the 
lack of evidence of European life-styles on 
the mesa counters the popular belief that 
American Indians mi^ated from Eurasia 
acr^s the Bering Straits. 

' For this reason, he concluded, the study 
of man in the southwest sector of the United 
States must begin with the ancient pueblo 
Indians arid eliffdweilers. 

The artifacts that have been unearthed 
record that the Indians in this area 
■ parently cultivated the soil in the nearby 
lowlands until the rivers ran dry, forcing 
them to the plateau in the 11th or 1 2th 
centuiy to find water. Here, they also found 
that the porous . volcanic rock of the 
mountain footbills cbu Id be easily shaped 
into caves.. They discovlred, too, many 
readymade caverns formed by centuries oir 
water erosion, , . 

The adaptability of the cliffs^ to 
development of living units brought about 
the fii^t communal dwelHnp, or as they are 
now view^, the first apartment-style homes 
- in America, historians report. 

Dr. Hewett referred io Puye as a "clilf 
city," perhaps one of the earlfest In 
America. He found little infofmation to 
back up fhe theo^ that the plateau com- 
munity was;a means of defense, pointing out 
that the warring Indian tribes did not enter 
the Southwest untir centuries Jater. - 

He found traces of, farm activities ad- v. 
Joining the cliflF ruins, identifying the mcsa*s 
principal purpose as being to provide food. / 

Centiniiid on tmX pagi 
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The 2-miie*loni stretch of cllft^ is 
honeycombed with caves on three levels. 
There are crudely made fireplaces* and 
- some belief exists tharstones shaped in the 
form of headrests and floor areas outllnL»d 
with embedded stones indicated the location 
of b^s. Only two stories of the cliff 
dwellings have been unearthed and 
reconstructed. The bottom level is still 
buried under the rubble of centuries, of 
weathering. ^ 

• Nearby Is a large pueblo, measuring 
about 275 by 300 feel and containing an 
interior court nearly ISO feet across. 
Outlines of the main buildings give evidence 
that the pueblo contained as many as 2,000 
rooms. • ' 

Also of archeblogical importance was 
the discovery of a large reservoir dug into 
the plateau, garden plots enclost^ by rows 
of stones* irrigated tlefds, and a 2-mile- long 
irrigation canaL 

The breakup of the plateau community is 
placed by historians in the 13th and Nth 
centuries* with ^onie small groups con- 
ceivably Ungering on until the early 1500's. 
Hewett said of the departures 

It is not to be supposed th'at the disap- 
pearance of th^ plateau piipulation was due 
to any event of catastrophic character 
Certain evidences of seismic activity have 
been observed^ but there is nothing to in- 
dicate th0* ihf dispersion of the^ people was 
due to eart^^quake shocks: iitiihin?:. lo in- 
dicate any siidden exodus., iaiher a 
gradual abandonment nf th^ jginmunitios 
as the springs and strc i^ 'fi 6\'\Qd up and^the 
farrhs became unti^bb)*^ because ot tailpre 
of the watqr luuviv 

We have, as >4 r no lueans of knowing tp 
what distanct' r>r de 3:hments which 
migrated fron^ -imc lo . me l¥om this 
piateau may have wandered. We fmd 
remnants of them at Hupi and in the villages 
of the Rio Grande Valley to the south, but 
these small bands do not accou^u for the 
large numbers that must have occupied the 
Pajarito Plateau. Arnbng the people '^^^Ar?-?! 
in physical type to those whom liDve 
called the Pajaritans are the Tarahun.»o^ n 
forest people living along the suuih^v.v' 
Chihuahua and Sinaloa. 

Historians say the plateau was examincxl 
byi Francisco Vasquez de Coronado, tiv' 
Spanish conquistador who commanded un 
expedition in 1 540 from South America Irtn 
New Mexico in search of Quivira* a ne v 
world town reputed to be fabulously rich. 
Later, in 1595* the Spanish explorer Juan de 
Onate was believed also to have' led his 
troops- to the plateau in his efforts to 
conquer' and coloniza the southw^tem 
^sector of the new^ wo*' ^ 

The fewa Indian^ n the Santa Clara 
Pueblo are happy ifi p. erve- the ruins, us 
evidence of their prehiEtorkt culture. In their 
efibrts to share thf ps/v with visitors, they 
are also helping to ivruvk*^ o b/ighter future 
for their membfa:* I— ' 




HAND-HEWN HOMES — Thm eaffy /ndlan inhabitants of the Puy& 
Cliff dwellings found the vo/canic rock that formed the, cliff could be 
easily shaped into living units near their fiMs^ atop the plateau. 




TOP HOUSE — This pueblo constructed on top of the Pajarito Plateau by the prehistoric 
Puye Cliff Indians contained as many as 2,000 roorm. Reconstruction of a portion of the 
pueblo follows lines defined by archeologioal research. s.The cornmunity is believed to have 
been aBandoned early in the 76th centQry, possibly because of a vvater shortage. 
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Lens Plant Gives 
Maryland Town 
Brighter View 
On Employment 



' I ooking through rose*colored glasses 
Lb has a double signiticance for 
workers in a western Maiyland plant: 
they like what they see and itmeans 
jobs for them, 

Nearly '^'SQQ^wkers, about half of 
them women, have been enjoying jobs 
and weekly paychecks since the opening 
of the Bausch and Lomb Corp. plant 
near Oakland, Garrett County, in 
January 1971. Their combined annual 
income is 51.6 million, with long-range 
employment projections targeted for 
approximately 1,000 workers.- 

It was this potential for creating rural 
jobs and incomes that resulted in an 
Economic Development Administra- 
tion loan of S3 J5d,©0C^ to Bausch and 
Lomb to establish <^he large dne-story 
ptant. ) 

Nearly all the wwkers were recruited 
tronv. Garrett Co u^y and were given 
on-the-job training to grind and polish 
eyeglass lensei^ter shipment to 
laboratories. 

The lenses are made at the com- 
pany's Rochester, New York, plant and 
delivered by truck to the Maryland 
facility tor the second stage of 
procejsing. There . they undergo 
grinding and polishing, but not to 
individual prescriptions. This ' final 
stage=^is performed^ =at ^optical =^ 
laboratories throughout the ^country. 

The glasses can be clear or soft* 
lighted, tinted rose or green, says Lloyd 
G. Thompson* manager of industrial 
relations for Bausch and Lomb 'at 
: Oakland. 

Sales ^re expected to total about SI 3 
million for a production of about 8,6 
million pairs of lenses by the 4th year^of 
operation, the- company estimates. 

In addition to domestic sales, the 
plant will produce a semifinished lens ^ 
for export. 

' The Maryland, Department of 
Economic and Community Develop- 
ment estimates that more than 300 
indirect jobs— in service and allied 
industries— will result from the number 
of workers employed directly at the 
Bausch" and^ /Lomb plant. D 




FUSED F,OR BETTER VISION^Bftoc^i lansBS ar& W^&n from ajurnac& by LBtry Giotfelty at, 
the Bausch and Lomb Corp. p/ant in Garr&tt County, Mary/and The e/ements of bifocal 
lenses ar& fused at extremely high temperatures in this operation. 




POLISHING COMPOUND --Reminded by the legend, "Hot! ouchiy that he has a furnace 
next to. him, Bausch and Lomb employee Randall Layman combines ingredients- for a 
compound used to polish lenses. In this process, _ the compound is heated in the furnace, 
then placed in a pohsh&r body, the metal mold tying on the table in front ofWnn^ Lenses later 
are inserted in the body and placed on a special machine fo 
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New Kind of Extension Service 



EDA Funds Help Provide Catalyst 
For Qlouc©ster Fishing Industry 



Commercial fiihinR in the XJnitad States— <ften 
hampered by conventional methods that ha^ not 
kept pace with technology— is undergoing substan- 
tial change in the Gloucastir area of Massachueetts. 

. Gloueeater is perhaps chiefly noted for ite land- 
Jngs of haddock and flounder. Now, ^oweyeri the 
area is adopting a new look. 

The primary catalyst has bein a 2-year pilot pro- 
gram that has given Gloucester fishermen an in= 
formational extension service whose functions pari- 
aliel its nationwide counterpart in the .fleld of agri- 
culture. The extension service was operated during 
this time with the help of about $48,500 Jn tech- 
nical assistanca funds from the Edonomic Develop- 
ment Administration, 

The exteniioh service has been an arm of the 
city's Fisheries Commission, = . ' 

Lobster and Shrimp Net New Intiresr 

One obvious sign of change is the appearance of 
commercially feasible deepwater lobster flshing. 
Another is a new anS growing shrimp industry. 

Until recently, local fishermen were unable to take 
lobster dtit of deep water at an economical cost be-^ 
cause of rough bottom areas, which prevented the 
-effectiye use 6f the conventional trawl^ — ^a large, 
bagjike^ net-dragged by boat along the floors of 
fishing banks. 

What helped ch§jige this situation is a, new kind 
of lobster trap, rtade of steal and wire mash, and . 
coated with plastic. Tests proved so encouraging 
that a local private corporation was formed, and 
^more than $225,000 was inves^ed^ to put the new 
traps to use. ' 

The company is Deep, Deep Ocean Products, Ihc, 
of Gloucester, which converted two fishing vessels 
and a processing plant for the new lobster industry. 
The company employs 16 persons. 

However, the. long-term growth of the' developing 
shrimp industry may prove of even greater benefit 
to. the area than the lobster industry. 

I At the peak of the season, thraa processors em- 
p^yed about 85 persons^ An additional 30 men 
worked aboard vessels fishing exclusively * for 

shrimp,' . 

- <v ■■■ ; . ■ . ■■ - 



As infant industries, shrimp and lobster fishing 
may appear t'o have limited impact when viewed 
against the entire fishing economy of the area* 
But the extei|sion service reports shrimp and lob- 
,ster fishing holds the key to new growth in the 
Gloucester ar^, where the unemployment rate was 
0.7 percent in 1967, V 




SHIPSHAPl^-^lQuceft^r fishcfmen repair nets while their 
veiiel siti in pdrnahd ih¥ dff^ il unloaded, yrhejmam* 

stay sf Gloucester's economy^ the fiihtng "industry has been, 
undergoing great ehan^e ,with Help from a new extension, 
service. EDA funds enabled the service to . operate for 2 years. 



.'About 11,5 fishing vesafltoeach of S net tons-^or 
more, operate out of Gloucester* About 1,000 crew- 
"men work aboard these vessels. In the area are 
SO fiih-processing plants empldying about 1,400 
persons, ^ r^,-.^ - ' 

Landings In 1968 totaled about 100 million pounds 
of fish valued at |7.7 million, ' As jlways, the role 
of haddock wis substantial, buTTts importance is 
expected to decline in future years as it becomes 
iess and less available, marine biologists / have 
found. ,' 
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Part of this dicline in haddock is expected to 
, ■■ result from increasing competition from foreign 
- fleets, fishing off our shores, ' ' v . 

. - The new lobster^ and shrimp .industries are ax- 
pected to. help fill this slack for the Gloucester area 
and "provide jobs for haddock fishermen who may be 

. forced out of work 

Other, innovations also have been made to 
strengthen the area's fishing industry, which is the 
backbone of the local economy/ 

The Ma'rine Fisheries Extension Service finished 
its second year of operation in ApriL In addition 
to the ED A funds, help also came from the Bureau 
of Comniercial Fisheries^ which provided substan- 
tial coiteultation and research services.. 

Prior to the establishment of the Gloucester ex- 
tension service, experience indicated here and else- 

' where that a new method it product often remains 
out of re^^ftthe^^^hpiiSed^ the fisher- 

-men and processors? * ^ 

' ^ To-ajrengthen the Jocal economy and provide Job 
" •stability v:a^d^ growth in; thr'fishing industry, the 
extensioh service, has bridged ^he information gap 
in ,the Gloucester area* 



^ Service is Model for Other Areas . ^7 

The greatest significance of this service lies in 
the future It has helped shape for Gloucester and 
the model it ca^i provide for hard-pressed fishing 
communities iif'all parts of the Nation. . 

Besides furnishing a strong guiding hand in the^- 
development of the lobster and shrimp industries^ior 
Gloucester, the extension service has: U-'^ 

• Helped^ introduce new corrug^^d'T^iper con-^ 
tainers with styrofoamJn#efl3rwhich are chemically 
chilledr'; Expandtng marklsts for fresh fish had cre- 
ated a problem in the transporting of catches- at 

Jheir peak of quality. The new containers provided 
the answer and are being used extensively in the 
Gloucester area. The extension service reports ^he ■ 
containers now are In use in Maine and the" Chesa- ^ 
peake Bay , area and will soon be put to use in the 
New Orleans are^. * 

■• Helped promote a new method of handling small 
'^hard-to^process" flounder! Atlantic Seafoods, Inc., 
of Gloucester, adopted this method in producing a 
baked, stuffed fish item and . reports "excellent", 
consumer acceptance, 

• Published a weekly column on commerdal fish- 
ing in the Gloucester Daily Times. The column in- 
vites requests for information dealing with all as- 
pects of the industry. . . 

• Publiihed a booklet containing international, 
Federal, State, and loc^Ufialimff laws of concern to 
the industry. This bdoklet haTlb^en distributed to 



State arid Federal agenciei as well as to flihermen - 
and processors* 

• Helped obtain for lobstermen vitAl business 
loans from the Federal Government after - early 
spring storms washed away their newly set gear. 

• Helped in the testing of a bottom-trawl rede- 
signed to provide a higher mouth opening. Four 
vessels now use it regularly. One major advantage 
of this type of net is that it is more resistant to 
damage from rough bottom areas than the standard 
trawl, according to the extension service. 




shown doekfd in GMcesWr Ifarbor^ .are "draggari" d! the 
lypi eenvarted for uia in deap^water lobstaf fishing. A new 
type of trap ehablea local fiihermen to catch lobster in deap 
water at a commeraiany feasible cost ' 



What does the extension service ^ean to the two 
m^n mainly responsible for its success? 

Gharles E, Martin, who has serv^^d as director* 
says the sirvice "was the most worthwhile project 
the Federal Government could undertake to help in 
tjie iminediate needs of - the American fishermen." 
Solving technical problems does little good if '''per- 
sonal contact with the fishermen" is neyer developed, 
he says, ^ ^ 

Salvatore F, Favazza, the executive secretary* 
points to the "dire need" for a working Jialson 
between the industry and ageneies arid organiia^ 
tions engaged in research and development directly 
related to commercial fishing, 1 " 

Expressing gratitude to EDA for the opportunity 
to show the value of such a liaison, Favaiza declares 
that the success of the Gloucester service "has 
graphically demonstrated the need for ajnatlonwide 
fisheries extension service" similar to the extension 
service provided for the American farmir, □ 
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Central Pennsylvania 



rRUCKERS' SPECIAL --Y-shaped^ with 
am^e parking for the carriers, Truck- 
Btom of AfTiertca,tnc.ofCjearfie/d.Pal 
IS prp\/tding imprQ\/ed personal s&rvic&B 
for dr/Vers wfiHe creating new locSI jobs 
and adding a look of orderlinBSS to the 
highway frontage, ■ ' ■■ 



New-Look Truckstop Serves Needs 
Of Mo^Cists and Area Growth 



Veteran drivers of the heavy rigs— the j 
vans, tankers, and reefers^take their 
coffee and doughnuts in comfort and ease in 
Pennsylvania these days. 

Tf^diange "in the stereotype^ image of 
drivei^ resting at roadside diners is enjoyed, 
not only by the men— and women^who 
pilot the 70,000- pbu rid trucks, but also by 
the 100 people who have found jobs by 
offering them ne^^ truckstop ser\ ices. 

These sen'ice^are available at Truckstops 
of America, Inc„7a 12-acre complex that has 
brought together at one Iqcation nearly aH 
the conveniences that drivers need on cross- 
country travels. The complex was opened^ 
last October and has since been hailed by 
the truckers as one of the bright spots in the 
drab' routine of cargo hauling. 

A S497;500 business develppment loan 
from the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration helped to construct the 
$1,250,000 complex. 

But before constructioTN could begin, 
EDA also approved a S397.500 public works 
grant to the Clearfield Municipal Authority 
to extend its waterline^to sen^e the highway 
cloverleaf site and 6ther areas, 

The Federal investment, which served as 
a tbirndation for a partnership with the 
owner, a local bank, and " the Clearfield 
Foundation, helped create the 100 new jc^s 
and an estimated' S624.000 in annual wages* 
Philip Saunders, president of Truckstops, 
expects employment to increase soon to ISO 
and. the tot^ payroll to reach nearly $1 
million annually, . 
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The new business venture has been a 
success, Saunders said, because of the 
services it offers the drivere. ' . 

Besides the fully automated diesel units 
puniping about 20.0^ gallons of fuel daily, 
"we are giving consideration to the personal 
needs of the drivers," said his Clearfierd 
manager. Rodinan Eminhi^er. 



"I h'auitid^ cargo for 24 years along the 
east coast and down to Florida, and I know 
there are times when you must do some 
shopping, or you are' tired and want to 
shower and sleep," he recalled 

The Truckstops complex was, designed to 
provide in addition to food and beds a 
yariety of other attractions. 




WHEN flME IS re;s^\/ed^Klf/fK^he wnlng room is held for drivers who 

can make only brief stops. Truckstops of "America, Inc said the facility was designed to 
make truckdyiving more en/oyahle by offering 
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At the Y-shaped building in the eompIex» 
^drivei^ who bejieve their safety would be 
imperiled without a thorough rest may 
register at a 34-unit^mote) located there. 
Those with an appetite mny eat at "a 200-seat 
capacity restauraht and relax in a no-charge 
lounge offering television, billiards, and 
easy chairs to enjoy'the break. 

If they wish to do sorhe quick shopping 
for gifts and other necessities* drivers may 
patronize a combination variety and gift 
shop in the building. " 

Finally— and this is the attraction that 
has received the most attention— there are 
showers to begin the day right or for 
anytime, ' ^ , . ^ 

Because there are an increasinf number 
of women . drivers and husband-and-wife 
teams, Truckstops provides ample facilities ^ 
to serve the fairer sex, too. 
. There are about 5,000 trucks that roll 
through Clearfield on Interstate 80 daily 
and, according to EmintiiEer, the majority 
are turning into Truckstops. ' * 

'*We get a lot of compliments because of 
these conveniences,'* he said, 

"Both men and women who have been on 
the road for long periods need a break like 
this to do a safe job on the highways. Tvtf 
seen many of them leave here belter able to 
haul cargo/' 

- Eminhizer believes they are better 
prepared for the road because of the at- ' 
tention given to their particular problems,'' 
For instance, he said, it "is not generally 
known,' but drivers for many years have 



suffer^ from a laclJ^ortime to do 
shopping for gifts. This is especially true at 
Christmas and other hplidays when they are 
on the road for several days at a time, 

"They can't stop and park those big rigs 
Yn a downtown area, , and stores are^.^ often' 
closed in their free Hours," he explained. 

The variety and gift shop was designed to 
affoi^ them the opportunity to find the dollr 
and toys their children order from Santa 
Claus and the perspnal things they them- 
selves need away from home. 

With annual w*ages for drivers ranging 
from $12,000 to $20,000. there is seldom any 
argument over the price of gifts, said one 
official, , . 

From dusk to dawn, Truckstops is open 
to sene, not only the trucks, but also the 
15,000 or so passenger cars traveling 1-80 at 
that point. ' 

In the few months Truckstops has been 
open! sale^ receipts Indicate that it wilh ■ 

— Gross about S3 million a year* 



_ tate 

sales ' {IKiT^uBIwO in rmf^tWii taxes to 
Clearfield County, and $70,000 in corporate 
income taxes; ^ 

—Collect about $800,000 in motot^ vehicle 
fuel taxes for the Federal Government and 
the State of Pennsylva'niir^' 

The trucks that use 1-80 come from is far., 
as California and Maine. They haul the 
meats from processing plants in the 
Midwest and appl^ from the Far West, 
They carry precision parts from the New 
York area and clothing from New England. 

"We've seen all types iof cargo going 
through here," said. Eminhizer. "We know 
from the way drivers stop two and - three 
times that we are doing a job for them." • 
He hopes they spread the word to others. 
Truckstopf was the first of its type for 
Pennsylvania, but it is, one of many such 
complexes appearing on the 40,000-mile 
interstate highway system, providing Jobs^ 
and wages for IcxaK residents as well as 
services for the drivers. □ 
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(^^i^^Sl^iiSSiSM^^ ' is one of about 20 such 

storage facilities installed 
with\fmanaiai BSsistanaB from 



STEADY SUPPLY ^' 
. This\ CBdarwood water. tank 




'i^ with\fihanai 

tfie Economic Development 
AdrniniBtration to msu/e^ a ^ 
yearfound water supply for 



Wages in American Samoa, 



T .he way of life; that has long been 
characteristic of the Pacific island 
territory of American Samoa is 
..gradually changing. . . 

New jobs are e?^pected for 
Polynesians* and work is under way to 
eliminate certain health hazards that 
- have recently appeared, . 
:. The / improvenignts arise from a 
partnersliip between the govemnient of 
American Samoa and ihe; Economic 
Development Administration to meet 
neV/ needs of, .that Pacitlc island 
^community and to ward off problems 
from a hard-tti-lmagine. trend there 
toward urbanization. 

To speed' the program, while 
preserving the scenic wonders of the 
island, EDA' has approved:^ 
' a $980,000 grant to develop an 80- 
acre industrial park at the village of 
/Tafuna, and 

~^a $530,000 grant to improve water 
systems in 29 villages on five islands. 
The. industrial park is to be located 
/adjacent to the Pago' Pago Intprnational 
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American Samoa Style 



Airport. The site is owned by the 
government of American Sanion, which 
will lease -land to, industries locating 
plants, there, thus- relieving the 
territorv^*s dependence .on tourism and^ 
shippinfj for its. economic support. 

Sampan offitiais believe that, soriie 
3M jobs can^be creat^! by industries at 
the park. . ■ J. 

The grant fdr ^improved Avater 
facilities was awardcfl under the Public 
Works Impact Program CPWIP) or- 
dered by President Nixon to create new 
and . useful jobs An areas -oW liiglV 
unemploynient^ - 

It was requested because of what the 
territory called **alarniing statistics" 
regarding emigration from the islands 
and the "equally serious" migration 
from outlying villages toward the more- 
highly developed areas within,. ,thc 
■ territory. / , 

Island ofncials explained: 

'*While the causes of both emigration 
arid migration are highly complex, the 
lack of both ' water and cniploymcnt 



opportunities in outlying areas must be 
recognized as significant factors," 

Although blessed with an abundant 
rainfall, the territory; said that 
thpusands of its pepple sufter the ef- 
fects of severe and prolonged water 
shortages qach year. ^ 

The steep mountainous terrain of the . 
islaiids in cpmbination with highly^ 
ixirous volcanic soils results in a, rapid 
runoff and dissipation of the ^laiural 
rains, otlicials said, addingr^^ ; • 

"No part of the territory possesses 
water collection, storr^ge. and 
distribution systems as are known in' 
highly developed nations^ typical^ 
villages outside the,, urbanized Pago ^ 
Pago Harbor area .fely- enitii;ely upon 
open streams or small nafiiral springs 
for their water supply. 

''When iraintalls are heuNy. the 
streams often ovcrtlow und are highly 
contaminated by siltation and animal 
wastes/ During periods of low raititair 
(which commonly occur between May 
and Octo.ber) many of these, streams 
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■ ' WATER SYSTEMS Fm SAmAaNS' 
Vfllmjv workt'ts iatiovn] -^ahy fxpt^fi/K^ 
Ht^iitions fur an EDA ftthinatnf viHiHU' '^v%{vr 
'oystvni in thij PuciffU isfnnd tt}fn[orl\if 
A!}U}riciin SiiniUii Ckfarinif a sttt} fm \ 
wciti}/ lank nt F.ig,i/fi'{fn/ht f (itu sotnti of Mil 
ii/ipruxifn/itdy ^ persons who uin humt^ 

ariij spririus iVihiLvd Jn sinijMani 
trickles .iriil. ill snnic cast's. \\v\ up 

I'rulVr tlit'si' L It oiJ Mis! aiiCfs. oitlL'ials 
said. nianv \illMUL'rs are hULUij |n i.arrs^ 
uaiur III sniaM i.-Mii[ai!U"rs tnr i j isi aiK^'s. 
• 'li scleral luiU's .|M iMilur h» niaiiiiaiil 
;l lu'iiiscKcs. aiiij tluir tamijics. 

I llU IM ) A tiriiils \^ ill lulp \ks (.'itjisfl ikM 
sinall s^rt'ain nr spriny lusi'isoirs aiu 
iiisiall shn aui" laiiks ant! t'lMiiu i. liMij 
pipi'liiH's lii \illauL'v. ^ 

1 ho iniprn\ciii..-nts uill he kKalLHl on 
ilk' islaiuls ot /I umila. Ainiuii, i 
Olpsciia. aiiij j an. Sniall jaiiliiis/s lu 
lii'lil ilic warir in icsiixc aru bu 
coiisi riu U'il ai P livaiinMs, uliik-somc 
;.2() sinraiiu lanks uill 1h-'1 iKi alU-ir u ij ii 
disi rilMMi<'ii sssiLans atiijrsl !or 
s illayt's. 

1 ( 51 tlu- rsliniaiLul ;*^*JM)n inliahhanis 
i'i llu' k'rrilnry. ai>nui J.DiiO aVx' 
uiiuniplouHk aiiil sojMr ii| Mlii'si. ait' 

CSpft'litl Ii.v.fnhl \^Mlk nil llu- jirM|L\M. 

• ' ' ■ n 
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r Devils lake Sioux 



WHEN, you cash a, welfare check, 
you always feeKthat there is 
sorneone looking over your shoulder. 
When you casK a check you have \ 
earned, you can hold your head high 
and know that you, can do whateVtjr 
you want to with your own money/' 

The sp.eaker— Jim Baker, 35, a 
Chippewa Indian who works ns a 
' lead maintenance man at the Devils 
Lake Sioux Manufacturing Corp." 
plant in Fort Totten, North Dakota, 
The plant was constructed m 1973 
with tH^ assistance of a $750,000 
businesl^deyelopment loan from 4 he 
Economid^evelopment 
Administration to the Devils Lake . 
Sioux TribeN^he firm, jointly owned 
by th^ tribe atW the Bmnswlck 
Corp,, produce^^^ camouflage netting 
for the U.S; Army. . 

Baker is one of more than 200. 
Indians) mostly Sioux, but 
representing eight other tribes also,, 
who make, up 70 percent of the ' ^ 
plant's' work force. Although he is a 
Chippewa, he was bom and reared at 
-nearby Devils Lake, After receiving" 
vocational training as a young man, 
Baker found it necessary to leave 
home to find jobs to use his skills. ''I 
wandered around a lot to find jobs,'' 
he said. ''I woEked as iar away as 
California and Texas. But I finally 
.came back home, and this place gave 
me a chance for the first time to get a" 
job that uses what 1 have learned and 
to earn my way in my own 
community/ 



SPACE TO WORK-^Faur mmbly luwfi - 
occupy mucft of ilw 70,000 fiijuarc feet at the 
Dcifils Lake Sioux Corp. plant. 





LOOKING AHEAD— Lead man an tW 
production Hue at Divih Lake Sioux Corp., 
yjrf^il McKai/Jooks fonoard from his first - 
stemiy job to a mnnn^cnwnt po:^ition some daxj. 



CHECKUP^Ag a camouflage net rtvolvek 
underneath theasmnhly platfonn, xvorkm'^ 
check for loose fmttern$^ and make necessahf 
repjairB, ". . ' " = 

Carl McKay, 26-year-old ■chairman 
of the Devils Lake Sioux Tribe, - 
echoed the sentiment expressed by ' 
Baker, ''The main good the plant has 
done hag been the reduction in . 
welfare on the reservation," McKay 
declared in a recent interview^ in his 
office in the tribe's new community 
center, ^built with the assistance of a 
$200,000 EDA,grant. The tribe used ■ ' 
an EDA grant of $206,000 to provide 
water and server facilities for the 
industrial area in vvhich the plant is 
located, / . \.. . 

McKay said trie tribe ii using 
income from the lease of the plant 
and from its share of the profits^to ' 
repay the Federal loan^ and added, 
'"We expect to pay off the loan before 
the 5-year maturity date/' / 

The tribal chairman reported that 
his people are now looking to " 
deuelop recreational facilities and a 
small tribally owned commercial ' 
complex for the reservation. " 

cc^ntinued on ucxLpage 
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BeVILS lXke SIOUX contmidd- 



-The Brunswick Corp. and4he tribe 
' have an agreement that thje Devils 
- Lake' Sioux can purchase /Up to 10 
percent of the stock of tlie Devils 
Lake Sioux Manufacturing Gorp,^ ' 
each year. Last spring^'the.tribe'used. 
its option to buy an aciditional 7 
percent, bringing its^total holding to: 
37 percent of the srack, 

McKay noted, poWever, ,that the 
tribe expects the/Brunswick 
, managernent, ij/hich has worked 
Uhflaggingly.t0 train the Indian work 
force; tp remain in charge of the , 
opera tijbn for some time to come. 
"On swrne reservations/' he 
explainedy/VIndians have tried, 
before/ thpy were ready, to run = ^ 
complicated industrial facilities, and 
they jK|tM^ lost their, investments and 
their/jpbs/' ^ . ^ 
' Arfhe plant. Personnel Manager 
Steve Virag said that sortne Indians * . 
ha^Sie had a difficult time adjusrihg to 
the demands of industrial work and 
to the idea of a timeclock. The. work 
fdrcfe, however, is about 70 percent 
Indian and has been at that figure 
since the plant opened in 'Marcn- 
^1974: : • ^ ^ ^ 

B/J. Richmond, vice president and 
general manager of the company, 
noted that ''we had to hire mo^e than 
400 before we got (he relatively stable" 
group of 275 employees we now 
have/' \ 

-Absenteeism was the greatest 
probJem in the beginning, but 
management worked with its Indian; 
employees, taking them back two, ' 
three, and even four times. Yirag. 
said much pf tfje absenteeism'i among ^ 
Indians is due to strbng family ties in 



the community! Oh a good day, 
absenteeism is only 4 to 5 percent, ^ 
and when it goes much above that it 
usually is because ^f something - , 
going on in the commuoity, such as a 
funerd; "These abBendes vve are ^ 
basically prepared to accept," he 
added. : . 

In addition to cutting welfare rolls . 
on the reservation, the plant has . 
Brought a sharp reiiuctipn in 
unemployrnenti According to the 
Bureau of Indian. Affairs, the rate of 
61 percent in March 1973 has been - 
cut to a relativery steady rate of 43 
percent since the plant opened. More 
significant, in the year 1972, 89 , - 
percent of the tribe Was unemployed 
for at least 6 months. Tribal and 
government jobs were providing the. 
only sources of steady employment. . 

The plan of the Brunswick Corpy is 
to trains Indians gradually to assume 
executive jobs in the plant, as well as 
jobs in the operation of the assembly 
lines producing the camouflage. One 
Indiah already in a^^mahagemerif, ^ 
positibn is Rex Mobrie, purchasing . 
agent.v ; - ^ 

Moore, a Devils Lake Sioux, left . 
the reservation 15 years ago to. 
manage an art shqp in Livingston, . 
Montana, Where, he sold. his own . ; 
works and those of other Indians. He 
returned 6 months. ago to assume his 
present position. Moore said that ^ 
wages froni the plant are assuring 
Indians of better treatment from 
merchants in nearby Dfyils Lake. 

;'When an Indian can compete 
economically, he 'can compete 
socially, artistically, and in every 
way," Moore said. "The Indian with 
money in his pocket has a different 
personality. He can taik to business 
people face-to-face/' 

Moore agrees with Tribal 
Chairrhan McKay that the tribe will , 
need the assistance of Brunswick 



Corp, management for years to comt 
and should. move slowly in seeking 
control of the operation: ' - 

One young Indian who says he is 
looking for\va1rd to- moving into 
management some day is MsKay's 
22-year-old brother Virgil, WnKt said 



work as a lead man on, the 



production line is his first steady job. 
"I worked at several jobs for 2 or 3 \^ 
months each and at one job for 6" ^ 
months before I came to, the plant,'' 
Virgil said. When asked if he looked 
forward to getting into management, 
Virgil smiled and iaid,. ''Why not? I 
know it will take a long time to learn 




OPPOR TUNnr— hid inns can cowp^tu in 
L*tH'n/ wm/ wlwn tiny Have goad jab$, $dt/$Ri*x 
MoarCt a mana^Lmicuh minded Devils Lake 
Sioux employed as a purchasing agenl for the 
Devils Lakp Siaux Corp, 
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all I need to know, buti hope td eet 
thereX^ ■ ' . - ^ 

©ne Indian family that has. 
improyed its economic status as a 
result of the plant is that of Dianne 
Jackson, a worker on ihe assemhiy J . 
Jine. She was one of the first group 
trained for the job and has been at 
the plant for 18 months. Her, 
husband also works there as an off- 
line inspector of camouflage^ and ^ 
together theyfearn mbre.than $10,000 
a year. / . 

.What has the money meant to > 
them? ''Better clothes for bur three ^ 
children/' Mrs. Jackson said. "And 
we have a new house. We moved 
into the house the first of the year, 
arid it took us about 3 months to get it 
furhished. We are i-entlng, but after 
.we have^paid rent for awhile U will be 
ours." Under a Federal housing 
program, part of the rent payments 
for the new home in St. Michael, - 
5 miles from the plant, wilLbe ' 

^applied,t6 a downpaymeht leading 
t^^pwnership. , . 

. The Jacksons are typical according 
to a'^^company chart, which shows ■ 

, that Indians have increased their 
earning;s^n,averagev40g;percent over 
theii; previous income^ 

TribaLChairman McKayvsaid the 
plant is a fbrqe pushing rndjans " 
toward assimliation into the 
dominant culturev but it also can lead 

programs that cajri bring a 
felearning of Indian Vays and 
values, because it allowfeJiis people 
to stay in the area, He summed up: 
"Earning money is going to instill 
again the fierce sense of pride that ■ 
,once was so common to the Sioux / 
people," ■ ' " □ 



TheyVe a date for turkey Day 




■MANyiOF THE TURJKEYS sefyBd ThaoksgMng tablBS on th& BBs'tBrn ^ahoi 
will hava bean pmcissad and drass&d by soma 400 workers at tha^ Swift and i . _ 
.Wallaca, North Carolina. Tha plant was constructed in 1967with thahalp of a $780,000 loan 
from the economic Davalopment Adrniiystratlon, It was latar laasad by Swift Tha 40Q naw 
jobs creatad with tha help of the £DM loan earn about $1.25 million in annual wages. The 
plant pmcassas naarfy 25 million pounds of turkays annually . □ 
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rOne That Stayed in Chicago 



Meat Processor iGreatts New Jobs 
In Old Business Stockyards 



T he mmtfprocassing plants never . Acknowledging that the industry 
I shouid have left Chicago, and ' left Chicaik in a general decan- 

they realize that now; they are tralization of t^aatpacklng activities, 

returning because the silled labor Jaffe .addsj 

and supply facilities are here. ' "Therp Is ito; argument that 

This statement by ' Sidney Jaffa, slaughterhousas should be ' located 

board chairman of Frigidmaats* near livestock cantra. Howavafp the 

IncM explains his cqmpany^s decision great bulk of employment Is in meat 

to remain and axpand^ln the former processing which, expWience diowsp - 

Chicago stockyards area, adding 100 must be located in Wtropolitan 

new jobs now and expecting to add centers. Here they have\sldlled labor 

more in the future. and transportation facllitfes,*' 

The M,000-square-foot ^expansion . Frigldmeats buys meats ttom 100 

to the Inner-city plant is being made or more slaughterhouse and sells/ 

with tfie help of ^ Sl-.S-mllllon loan frozen portion^controlled meats to 

from the Econornlc Development distributors. - ^ 

Administration. - . \ Although an early, severe winter in ^ 

Considered a prime stimulus to Chicago delayed construction, one 

the r^evelopment of th^ former section is already occupied, and the 

livestock center, the . company's entire expansion will be complete 

project win add $1.8 million to the by June 1973. 

area this year In annual employee Annual company sales totals S14 

wages and incomes. .More than half million before the work began* They 

the jobs will go to women, and a are expected to go to S23 million this 

majority of all jobs will go 'to year and' Jump to SSO million in. 3 

minority workers. ^ \ ^ years' time. □ 




More New Jobs 
for Chicago 




EXPANS/ON Sire^ This ste&l-gndjmfff^ms^^Wm the sit& 
where BXpsnsfon is pfogressing fori FngidmeBts, Inc, & 
meat procBSBing firm tocBtBd on thB fringe of whs f oncewBS 
Chicago's stockyards area. / 
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COLD COf^TROL- Thirty, 
gmnt refng&rat/on units ' 
y^ere mstalled in the 
Fngidmmts plant during, 
sppropriat&fy, fremng 
weath&n The units have 
Jh&Job of maintaining a , - 
mid'30*s t&mpBrature in 
processing rooms and 150 
b&low zero in storage areas. 



' \ FIRiyLFOUNDA flON^ 
Workmen pour aoncrete for 
the FrigidmeatSt InCt , 
expansion project 




WIMMING TABLES — Dressed warmly for the low 
temperatures inside the plant these Frigidmeats, 
Inc., employees take steaks from a conveyor and 
trirn them prior to weighing and packing. Company 
officials say that an operation of this type^ fully 
expanded, can ready 200,000 pounds of steak 
for^shipment every 2 hours, ^ " 





1^^™ ^Mutting machine, steaks are place^Wn a 
W/^^for trimming, weighing^ and packing actording to standards 
^, „ Jr^idual States. Frigidmeatsjnc,, officials say the sale of frozen, 
portion-controlled meats is increasing because^ restaurants and military installations^ 
in particular, find less waste than in butchering operations of their own. 
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Seafood Processing Speedd on River-Going Barger iii Alaska 




appropriate nanw for the coQp&rBtively ownBd BethBl' fiBh-prQceBBing bargB. EPA nriBnclBl 
Bid — $530,000 in grants and $132^500 In loans-^prQvidBd tdial building cost. 



From rivar depths to' deep freeze within / 
2 hours— that's the time it takes; to 
whisk an Alaskan salmon or whiteflsh 
(rom net , to cold storage* now that fisher- 
men on the Kuskokwim and Yukon Riv- 
ers have their seafood proeessing and 
freezer' barges in operation. , 
• The two barges— 150 feet lohg, over 
40 feet wide, and 12 feet deep— boast 
:flash freezing units capable of handling 
50*000 pounds of fish a day. Cold storage 
space can hold approximately 500,000 
pounds of frozen fish, and the crafts' 
water purification systems can provide a 
continuous supply of treated river water 
to satisfy all processing requirements. 

Launched with the help of grant and 
loan funds from the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration* the barges have 
given a big boost to the Bethel and Em^^ 
prtonak area economies and opened up 
new opportunities for growth in related 
service industries. . , 

Bethel, with a 1970 population of 2*- 
176, lies sorne 425 miles due west of 
Anchorage. It is the growth center for 
an area of western Alaska close to 100,- 
000^ square miles in size, with an esti- 
mated population^of l SrOOO. Ninety-five 
percent are native Eskimos and Indians. 
. Emmonak, with^ population of aw^^t 
500, is located some 150 miles northwest%^ 
of Bethel, near the mouth of the Yukon 




PACKED IN PAN$— Eskimo women aboard the Emmonak fish-prpcessing barge pack .fish 
in pans prior to placing them In the sharp freeze unit 
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River on Alaska's wastern c6lit. It is the 
growth canter fo^ tha Yukon region, ~- 

/ Both the Bath'el and Emmonak ecdn- 
omies have, long ^baan basad almost en- 
tiraiy on subslsteni^e hunting and fishing. 
Limited educational facilities, language 

' obstaQles, and a har$h environmant have 
eontributad to high ^unamploynient and 

^ low family incomas in the two areas, well 
below national povarty levels, 

Now» Kuskokwim Fis|]^^men, Inc., a 
nonprofit cooperative . with about 170 
membars drawn from soma 15 villagas 
in the Bethel area, and Yukon Delta Fish 
Marketing Co-op, similarly organized 
with, 60 members from 7 villagas near 
Emmonak, are looking to thair new float- 
ing fish-processing facilitias to help make 
a brighter future. 

Among the banefits expactad: " 

• A longer flshing, season; * 
. • Development of a market for species 
not commercially caught before; . 

• Higher prices for fish and battar in- 
comas for. co-op members; 

• Reduced waste and increased prod- 
uct quality through speedier processing; 

• New local payrolls in processing and 
related activities* 

• Greater involvement of area resi- 
dents in project managament, 

fiesidas the peat advantaga of spaed 
in proQCSSing and freezing, the new 



harps bring added nnobility to the river 
" ennen, ,. • 

During the salmon season, the Bethel 
barge rtioves from Bethql to the mouth 
of the Kuskokwifet ^iver to insure rapid 
transfer of each day*s cateH from' net to 
cold storage. After the salmon -season h 
over, the barge, proceeds up the Johnson 
River, a Kuskokwim tributary, to rendez- 
vous with schools of whitefish. 

Tb% Emmohak flsh-procassing barge, 
in turn, moves from Emmonak closer to 
the mouth of tha>yukon to take ad- 
vantage of the favorable harvests of sal- 
mon available there* \ 

Than, during the winter^mbnths, when 
the: rivers are frozen over, villagers in 
the Bethel and Emmonak areas draw 
from their own fish supplies stored^aboard 
the ice-bound craft. \^ 

Dedicated to better living, the barg^ 
are^ truly an investme^for all seasons^ 




FOR THi[FREEZm~A^ 
befQre hli catch is ra}$ec ,^ 
Ing for this barge was provided „ 
Economic Devefopment Administration, 
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Mini- 
Park 
Help 



Industrial 
in Watts 



g 



FirmsSTo Grow 
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Aminipark with *Mn-and-out"^ 
"quarters for industrial and com- 
mereial tenants ; is one df . the new 
facilities , helping develop en- 
treprenaurdiip among local people In' 
the Watts section of south'^central Los 
Angeles. . 

The minipark quarters are located in 
four "tiltiip" cojicrete slab buildings, 
funded with a Sl^nillHon public works 
loan and a SK)0,000 public works grant 
from the Economic* Development 
Administration* 

Tenants moving into these quarters 
are both new and nearly new mihoritj^^ 
employers who need/ h^lp with .theii;' 
businesses* As they become more self J 
.sufflcient, they will move out and make^ 
way for 'Others* . k 

i The minipark itself is part of an. 
industriahcommercial complex of 45 ' 
acres knpwri as V/atts Industrial Park, 
. for which site preparation , access 
r roads, and utilities have been prbvided 
with the help of EDA public works 
funds totaling $1,275,950. 4 ^ - 
.In all, $3^84^-950 In EDA grants and 
. loans have be^n approved for .Watts 
Industrial Park facilities, including the ' 
minipark* 

Like the concept of on-the-job en- 
trepreneufship training, the minipark 
buildings themselves are innovative. 
Walls were j^ured in concrete frames 
laid outi oh s^fe" ground. Hooks inserted 
and hardimed in the concrete were 
fastened 'iV cranes Und hoisted or tilted 
into place, creating 70,000 square feet 
of shell enclosures readily adaptable to 
light industrial or commercial use. 
University of Carifornia at Los Angeles 
architectural students are desiring 
floor plans, and subprotesslonal 
students will make tenant im- 
provements as needed, 
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nmv induiirmt and GO/nmfrc/a/ gL/^/te^ 
are buift for Watts area Brjtr&prsneufs, 



^ The minipark complex , soon wUlv 
enable as many, as 22 tenants at one . 
time to receive; management assistance 
and hasten their advancement into the 
world of business, as seasoned bosses* . 
, EDA studies in tHe midsixties cited 
Watts as an area growing In manpower 
while suffering major: unemploymient 
and underemployment* 
^ In 1970, Watts became one of the 
urban areas eligible for EDA aid 
through programs that have an. "ap-, 
preciable impact in arreting ten- 
dencies toward dependency, chronic 
unemployment, and rising tensions*" ; 

Over the years, lack of educational 
and health! %(lities Qf appreciation of 
them, as Veji as crime associated with 
idleness v that : increased - with 




automation, had led Watts deep into 
poverty and second^generation 
unemploynient or underemploynient. 
There were few jobs in this inner city. 
Public transportation from Watts to 
jobs outside often took 2 hours, A 
special census in 1965 cited 43 percent 
of the families living at poverty level. 

Watts had pluses to offer business 
and industry, however. South-central 
Los Angeles; including Watts, looked 
toward a growing number of young new 
workers ready for the labor market in 
the 1970's, There was land for in- 
dustrial use. and transportation was 
available to markets through air and 
harbor facilities and via established 
roads and rails. Maybe' jobs could be 
.. brought -to-Watts.^^ . = ^ - - 
Economic Resources Corp. (ERCh a 
local nonprofit business development 
" corporation, was formed by black and 
white businessmen in June 1968, 

Its concern was south^entral Los 
Angeles, especially Watts, and the need 
to provide or point the way to such 
ser\'ices as lending, bonding, and 
assuring working capital; personnel 
counseling and'training; transportation 
to vvork: and the acquiring, selling, 6r 
leasing of land for industry and 
commerce. Aided by EDA and other 
^Federal funds,' ERC efforts have 
already created industry in Watts, 

ERC\s faith in Watts encouraged 
LQckhped Aircraft to become the in- 
dustrial park's first tenant. ERC **built 
to suit" Lockheed a manufacturing 
plant with a capacity for 300 workers on 
6-1/2 acres of the park. Lockheed 
leases the building from ERC and 



TILTUPSIN THE MAKING - 
Walls for th& shell enclosures 
d&sfgned for light industrial 
or comrnerc/al use In the 
minipark section of Watts 
Industrial Park, Los Angeles, 
are first poured in concrete 
frahnes on the ground. When 
hardened, they are raised or 
tilted into position by cranes. 
Floors and roofing follow. 



makes parts there for L-101 1 jumbo-jet 
planes;^ — -^^ 

=T^he minipark is now preparing to 
train and counsel minority en- 
trepreneurs irt^ such matters as elec 




trodata control accounting, marketing 
^and sales, puj^hasing aM contracting, 
credit and"^ collections. ERC is 
devf loping the training through an 
5808,000 EDA loan that provides for 
construction of a community service 
building with space for officqs and 
classes. A child care center to serve 
families of entrepreneurs and their 
employees also is planned. 
^ In addition to public works aijd, EDA 
business development loans have been 
made to three firms to build 
nianufact^uring plants at Watts In- 
dustrial Park: 

~ LM.A.G.E., Inc., $588,847 to help 
establish a $1 ,096,000 highly 
sophisticated electronic circuit board 
plant; 
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_ ^atts/ Manufacturing Corp., 

S2SD,000 to help estaHish and equip V 
5385,000 metal products plant; 

— Famiiian Corp., 51,437,500 to 
help build and equip a 52,250,000 Dyna 
Manufacturing Division housewares 
plant. 

. These ventures follow planning 
supported by teasibtlity and market 
studies funded through EDA technical 
assistance. 

Now; ERC goals to create new jobs 
and business opportunities in south- 
central Los - Angeles through ^coor- 
dination of Federal programs and 
private enterprise are coming in view. 
By the end of 1972, ERC announced 
approximately 1,000 new jobs already 
in the industrial park, more than 90, 
percent held by minority businessmen 
and their employees. At the same time 
about 75 percent of the minipark leases 
were signed. -. 

For the future, the corporation 
forecasts that jobs for 1 ,800 persons will 
have been created when Watts In-^ 
dustrial Park, is compieted, including 
those in the minipark where new jobs 
should develop each year. 

Like a critical pulse, the minipark is 
starting up to develop precious Human 
resources—businessmen and their - 
staffs who can help make the inner-city 
area of Watts grow into a better place 
to work. □ 



SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME- 
Workmen make forms for the walls of 
Building No, 2 of the Watts Industrial 
Park's minipark section. In the 
background stands Building No. t first 
of four "tiltup" concrete slat buildings 
constructed In the south-central Los 
Angeles project with $ 1.5 million in 
financial aid from the Economic 
Development Administratioh. 



Restoration Means 
New Prosperity 

at Historic Shakertown 



THE EAST FAMILY BRETH^ 
REN'S SHOMrhe building on 
the right containi an gxhlblt of 
Shaker carpentefS" tools on the first 
floor and has four bedrooms on the 
second floor for overnight guests. 




B, 



building' on its past hai brQUght promiia of a 
bright economic future to Pleasant HilU Kentucky, 
according to Economic Development Administration 
officials in the area. 

Here, an authentic Shakertown has been raitored 
to its original 19th-century charm, attracting tour-^ 
ists fronv all 50 States and more than 40 foreign 
countries. 

The Shakers were {a^ celibate sect named for the 
freniied motions of ."their religioui dances. Dual 
doors and stairways in their buildings remind tour« 
lets that men and women never used the same en- 
trances or stairs. 

They replenished their number by taking in con- 
verts and orphans. At one Ume the Shakers at 
Pleasant Hill numbered atiout 500. 

^The Shaker movement/reached its peak just be= 
fore the Civil War, whek^hi^Shakers were known 
all over the country for the silks they made by rais= 
ing silkworms, and the jellies, brooms, medicines, 
and seeds sthey sold as far away as New Orleans. 



Back in. August 1961, local citizens formed a cor- 
poration, Shakertown at Pleasant Hill, Kentuckyp 
Inc., to plan and implement the restoration of the ^ 
village from the walls left when the colony was 
abandoned in 1910. 

In addition to private funds, the Economic Devel- 
opment Administration's predecessor agency, the 



Area Redevelopment Adminlitration, loaned $2 mil- 
lion to the corporation in 1964 for the project* 

Plans for restoring the first eight buildings were 
drawn up by the late Washington Reed, who helped 
plan the reconstruction of Colonial Williamiburg in 
Virginia. 

However, much of the credit for the dignifted 
buildings goes to the original architect, Micajah 
Burnett, for constructing walls so -solid that 25 
buildings withstood the passage of time and are still 
there much as, the Shakers left themi 

The= first eight buildings are now complete and 
open to the public, and others will be restored as 
money becomes available. 

Today, in the large stone building rebuilt for a 
museum last year, the Shakers* tools, medicines, 
seeds, and other articles reflecting their simple way 
of life can be seen. 

Visitors to the restored village can spend the 
night in one of 54 autheritieally furnished rooms in 
restored houses and dine on Shaker dishes in the 
dining room, served by girls in the ankle-length 
dresses and net caps of the Shakers. 

Most tourists are attracted to the gift shop, where 
furniture made at the village workshop in the simple 
Shaker style is on sale. 

Other items popular with the tourists are copieB 
of the Shakers" woven crrpeting, curtains, and bed 
coverlets, all reproduced by local people, Cans of 
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DINING PORCH AT THE TRUSTEES HOUSE^All dining 
rooms arc furnished with reproductions of original Shaker 
piect>s madti by cfaftsnien in the village. 



paint in the exact bright shades u^iecl by the Shakers 
also are available at the gift shop* ' ^ ^ 

All this means a glimpse of the past for the 
visitors and- a view of economic prosperity for the 
local people at Pleasant Hill. ^\ 

Already about 105 persons are employed full time 
at Shakertown serving the tourist trade. During the 
sumiper months, when the volume of tourists is 
heaviest, more jobs for teenagers and college stu- 
dents are created. \ 

Shakertown ofricials expect year-endX tallies to 
show over 45,000 visitors for 1968, and they predict 
75,000 in 1960. Gift-shop sales are expected to reach 
$53,000 next year. Afready the dining' room serves 
an average of 300 meals a day. and the food' pur- 
chases are largely local. 

The success of the project so far has inspired the 
local ofllcials to continue planning more attractions; 
The Shaker Meeting House is being completed at 
present to house administrative offices as well as a 
hirge auditorium. Eight more guest rooms may be 
completed in the future. 

Now a history of the village is being compiled 
and will be printed in time for the Christmas trade. 

When the idea for the restoration was first born, 
the planners had two purposes: to increase the 
tourism potential in the immediate area around 
Pleasant Hill, and to provide new employment op- 
portunities in the area. 

In a few short years, these dreams have been 
more than fulfilled at Shakertown. and the future 
is looking brighter every day, p 




THE CENTER FAMILY HpUSE^-^Thls building, wheTc host- 
i'ssr^ in ShukiT dresH are nhown welroming y-oung tourists 
i nntain*^ an exhihit d* iiiriing Shaker c uliure and daily llfi' 



THE EAST FAMILY SISTERS^ SHOP^Mr^. Atlcy Caudill*^ 
wt-avint' t^hihit a popular iourist aitraflion. The curtains 
fUMN, a/id hud^pruads u.^ed in the gue^^t rooms are handwoven 
in the Kentucky mountains. 
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What A Job 

Means to A Man 



by Chris Brady 
Economic Developnieht Specialist, Jacksonj Mississippi 




Th e Ecomnnfc bevehipimiW 
helped create an estimated 12,500 new jobs m Mis- 
siH^^ippi tJirnuffli mdmtry-orieiited public ^ works 
(irantH and loam and bvsiiiess detwlopmc^it loans. 
The foll()win(j accoimt tolh what such a Job means 
to one man and his family. 



L. 



J, Jackson is poor no more. . ; 

A lifetime of rock-bottom poverty and bitter 
frustration ehded "just in time" for Jackson*K41, 
when he went to work in .the Georgia-Pacific Coi^- 
poratinn*s new, multi-milUon-dollar plywood plant 
in Glo^^ter, a small rural community in southwest 
Mississippi, ' 

That was in 1 067, ^ Now, after two quick promo- 
tions, Jackson operates a debarking machine and 
takes home $84 a week^a net that far exceeds 
the State's SIJOO per capita income. 

What does a regular, well-paying job mean to 
a man ? ' 

"Everything, just everything," says Jackson with 
a glance' at his wife and U children. ;*It rrieans 
that/ .1 can feed my folks and put a decent roof 
over their-head. It means. that I. can send my kids 
td school and dress them in decent clothes. 

'^Before I went to work at G-P, J couldn't hardly 
make a living. I never had a, regular job — I guess 
most I ever made was $30 a payday whehever they 
needed me at the sawmill/ And for 10 years thai 
was the only job I could find. I tried farming, but 
the little man can't make any money "out of that. 

After a Lifetime of Hard Times 

' "We've had a lot of hard times, a lifetime of 
them, it seems. But now things are looking a lot 
better, 1 tell you, though, this job came just in 
time, I don't know what would have come of us 
if G-P hadn't moved In when it did.'' 

Part of the credit for Jackson's escape from 
poverty must be given to a former mayor of Gloster; 
and what he has called a ^-miracle" in the form of 
help from the Economic Development Administra- 
- tion in the U.S. Department of Commerce.. WaUcer 
Carney, Jr.,^ recalls the hectic weeks and. montjhs 
when, as mayor, . he and the community of 1,500 



wor ked, first to land the G-P plant, 'and then to 
meet i ts~uf ility ^equ irimlnts; - - — 

''We wanted G-P in the most urgent . way, and' 
I promised their people during negotiations that 
Gloster would provide the necessary wiiter, sewerage, 
and natural gas," Carney says, ''This is a poor 
section of the State, one of the poorest, and our 
area had just' recently^ lost two Industries that 
employed 600 oi; TOO^.people." / ^ . 

^^^^^ 




rtht ............. 

G-P did decide to locate, in Gloster, and as con- 
struction of the plant moved ahead, Carney cast 
about for means to car^-y out his end of the bargain. 

Raising the necessary funds proved highly diffi- 
cult, and Carney M^^ured it wpuid take^a miracle'' 
to complete the jcS^. Then he heard about the Eco- 
iumiic DevelopmenV Administration. 

Just a few dayk after Christmas lf)67, EDA 
authorized a nO-percfent matching grant of $89,000 
to help Gloster develop its industrial utilities^ 

G-P — ^and L. J. Jackson— were in business. / 

Thte Georgia-Paciflc plant, representing an initial 
capital investment of 14 million, has been so suc- 
cesful^hat it is now in. the midst of a $2.5-million 
expansion. Direct employment has risen^to 300, an 
estimated GO percent of whom are black. Like 
Jacksoii, most of these men had run the gantlet 
of economic deprivation before opportunity knocked. 

L. J. Uhat's his full given name) can now sit 
in his comfortable, seven-room brick home in the 
Smithdale community^ of Amite County and talk 
about the past, present, and future. - 

*'l was bprn and raised on a small farm, not far 
from here, that couldn*t suport .us. I had seven 
sisters and a brother and things were always pretty 
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harcL I got through the eighth grade and then 
had to go out and scratch for a living, , . . 

"Geneva and T were married, let's see, 21 years 
ago, and the . children started coming. The il "of 
them range in age froni 20 down to 2, and they 
all live right here at home. 

''As I said, we had it hard for a lot of years. A 
man couldn't find a regular job around here, and I 
dichrt think it would be any better for us up north, 

"We had to draw commodities for a long time, 
there was no other way: That's the hardest part 
about being poor— not being able to feed your folks ^ 
proper, not being able to 'do' for them,"^ Jackson 
said with quiet emotion, : 

frame hou^e that was freezing in the winter and 
boiling in the summer. That old house needed 
fixing i^eal bad. the roof leaked something awfuh 
But I didn't have the money to do anything. 

"Butp now, things are looking a whole lot better 
for us. = 

"After I went to work at G-P, the Farmers Home 
Administration lent me some money to build this 
house." ; . ^ 

A television set f "the first one we've ever had") 
sits in a corner of the living room. A 1968 model 
has replaced the "thirdhand'' rattletrap that had 
provided erratic transportation for the, family. 
Mrs. Jackson's household chores are made easier 
by such rnodern conveniences as an elect rie stove, 
refri'gerutor, and clothes wTisher an^ dryer. The 
children are neatly dressed, and those'^of school age 
attend classes regularly. 



The Jacksons live within their means, saving "a 
little bit" from each paycheck againHt the rainy 
day they hope will never come, again. 




"I CO u 1 d n ' t fin i sh ysch oo 1 , ' ' Ja cks on ^ says , " b u t I 
want the children to go right on through college if 
they can," . 

One of the boys, Clarence, 19, will enter Alcorn 
College this fall. An outstanding athlete, the 6- 
foot l^'nch, 220-pound joung giant won a 4-year 
scholarship on the basis of his. record us an All- 
Conference guard on his high school footbajl team. 

The eldest son, Sammy, 20. works with his father 
at G^P and nets $80 a week. He contributes his 
share to the ^family treasury. 




Jadkson also is continuing a long-term, $5,000 
investment in 84 acres that he has been homestead- 
ing for years. He fell behind in the payments just 
before he went to work for G-P. "They were going 
to take it away from me." 

Rut, with the help of a G-P official, a plan was 
devised to permit Jackson to maintain possession 
of the land. 

*Thi.R job . , , means everything to me' 

"It's a good feeling to have a piece of land, but* 
no sir, I'm not going to farm it, least not full time. 
, I'm Just going to stay where I am at G-P until I 
get too old to work anymore. This Job, it means 
everything to me," he said with conviction for the 
third time. . 

"All I ever -wanted was a chance to work regu- 
larly, to earn a decent living, to make my own way. 
A man, he don't feel like a man if he can't work, 
if he can't 'do' for his folks," 

Hanging on the wall of the living room is a ^ 
framed picture of two fishermen in combat, with' 
an angry, troubled sea; the distant shore is only 
dimly seen. The picture is perhaps symbolic of 
Jackson's own struggle against the tide of economic 
deprivation that had engulfed him for so many 
years. 

But; now, L. J. Jacksonr— wage earner, land- 
holder, doer--has made it to shore. 

He is poor no more. □ ^ 
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JOB BUILDER --^ WhBn Jperaihns 
Stan at the MBtro Meat Packing Co. 
p/antf now under construction in 
South St. Paul, Minnegota, later this 
year, the company will employ 250 
parsons, have an annual payroll of 
nearly $2£ milliorii and help the city ' 
ovBrcoma an earlier loss of jobs when 
a major firm closed. 



City Responds to Factory Closing 
With Bold Job-Building Campaign 



South St. Paul, Mirrnesota, is a city with 
its eyes on' the future — a city that is 
described as "on the way up again." 

Having survived the economic disaster of 
losing 2,650 jobs and a S22 million annua! 
payroll in ofje fell swoop* this community 
that lives in the shadow bf the influential 
Minneapqlis-St. Paul metropolitan complex 
today displays a youthful vigor oharac* 
teristic of a new competitive spirit and a 
revitalized econoiny. 

"Looking back is rough," says Robert 
Hansen, executive director of the iCity's 
Economic Development Authority. 

"But by looking to the future, we've 
already attracted or interested industries 
providing nearly 1,250 new jobs and annual 
payrolls of more than SIO mill ion. 

The brighter outlook is in sharp contrasf 
to the shock wave that spread through the 
city in 1969 upon the closinf of the giant 
Svv^ift & Co, plant, historically a major 
support of the South St. Paul economy. 
That one setback touched more than the 
2,650 plant employees who became jobless; 
there were many others who lost em- 
■'ployment at the city's Union Stockyards and. 



at ailied indifStries through reducdons that 
delayed expansion plans during the wait for 
full realignment of the Nation's meat- 
processing industry. 

In keeping with its njiission to/help 
communities to help themselves with such 
problems as unemployment, outmigration 
of skilled ^ labor, and. sluggish economic 
development, the Economic Development 
Administration joined in partnership with 
South St Paul in 1970 to raunch a growth 
campaign. 

With $192,000 in EDA technical 
assistance grants, the Mayor's Economic 
Development Committee has helped to 
achieve: 

— ^ A rfevitalization of the meat-processing 
industiy — still the largest single employer 
in South St, Paul; 

— Estabrishment of new industries and 
development of an inter^t in other firms 
that can lead to additional permanent new 
jobs and incomes; 

— A diversification of the city's economy 
by the " preparation of sites to attract 
manufacturing industries. 
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"And we can't, overlook the new spirit in 
the city," Hansen adds. "We feel we've seen 
the woi^t of the crisis, and We're on the way 
up again," 

Businessmen credit Frank Grassy, 
chairmaTi of the Mayor's Economic 
Development Committee, and the com- 
mittee staff, headed by Hansen, far the new 
attitudes. ^ 

Hansen points out that his planning 
program to spark the city*s ailing economy 
rests heavily on rescuing and developing 
those meat^processing operations that 
South St. Paul has retained, . 

"After all,'* he says, "with the demise of 
the Chicago stockyards. South St. Paul can ^ 
claim the title of having the.> largest 
stockyard operation in the world. It is to our. 
benefit to help keep that industry alive/' 

A principal efTort is being made to 
persuade another mainstay. Armour & Co,, 
jto maintain its packing plant and 2,900 jobs 
in the city. . ' 

Hansen reports that the committee is 
helping that company to meet State watep 
pollution.regulations and says that the new 
skill center to.be constructed in South St. 
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WELL IN HAND -Putting the finishing 
touches on a piastia boWi, this BmployBe is 
one of SO at MillBr UttlB Giant Co,,: Inc., a 
manufaatur&r attracted by the South St. 
Paul Economic Development Authority to 
help dfvBrsity the city's econorny. 



. Paul with the aid of a SI 53,000 EDA grant 
will provide trained labor for Armour. 

**There's talk in South St. Paul that help 
of this type might have kept Swift here and 
might bring them or other processing plants * 
back," Hansen notes; . '^ 

' And the jobs that were held by the blacks. 
Chicanos, and members, of other minority 
, groups from the Twin Cities may ^be 
available again in the future, he adds. 

Similar assistance has been offered in the 
conversion of a 30*acre section of the Union 
Stockyards for industrial uses. The city's 
, economic planners participated in- 
establishment of a new firm, Metro Meat 
Packing Co., which is constructing a S45 
million hog- processing plant in the area. It 
will employ 250 persons and have a yearly 
payroll of about $2.5 million. 
To provide labor skilled in the methods of 
' pr^essing meats for the new facility, EDA 
helped to arrange a S3TO,000 Federal grant 
for an on-the*job training program. 

Hansen and staff also assisted the Aj ax 
Transfer Co,, a meat-distributing firm, in 
obtaining an expansion loan to add another 
25 employees. 



In keeping with the prevailing trend to 
keep pace with industrial changes, Hansen 
said, Ajax is employing a new concept in 
meat handling. The company assembles the 
products of ^ different companies for 
delivery by refriger^qr trucks— becoming, 
in effect, a one-stop servicing agency. 

And negotiations are under way by the 
Economic Development Authority to help 
establish industries allied with meat^ 
packifi|, A tanning company, to employ 90 
pbreons, has expressed an interest in a 5* 
acre site at the stockyards, to be joined by a 
hide curing operation to employ 50 persons, 
Hansen also has been working with a 
trucking company for a warehouse^ 
distribution center, to employ as many ai 
225 persons, and a food storage facility. 
Studies on relocating a railroad spur 



'^J^ng "tWe^issislippFRiver tToodwallTiave 
been ordered with Hansen's help to allow 
the Fanners Union Central Exchange to 
keep its headquarters and 500 Jobs in 
operation and, possibly, to see them, grow. 

The broad-scale' review of land use was 
begun to realize ftili value of the industrial 
sites along the 3-mile riverfront, 

A 5136,000 EDA grant was made in 1971 
to extend water and sewer facilities and to 



construct an access road to a landlocked 
area, thereby improving development 
conditions for a lOO-acre industrial site. The 
new facilities helped^ Farwell, Ozmun and 
Kirk & Co., a whol^ale hardware dis- 
tributor. to expand and add 45 employees. 
The companj, attracted to South St. Paul by 
the Economic Development Authority in its 
program of industrial diversification, now 
employs 425. persons and has an annual 
payroll of 52 J million. 

Diversification was strengthened also by 
the committee's success in attracting Miller 
Little Giant Co., Inc., a* maker of plastic 
products and an employer of 50 persons: the 
Shelter Corp. of America, Inc, a fabricator 
of modular homes and employer of 100 
persons- and the Brown-Minneapolis Tank 
_Cb^_^mt3lgyer of _25. persons.- Avhi^ cr»n- 
ducted a project to demonstrate the 
assembly of ISO^ton, barges offered for sale = 
to the U,S. Army Corps of Engineers, 

"We haven*t recovered the $325,000 the 
city lost in annual taxes paid, by Swift, and 
we haven't created jobs equal in number to 
those lost, but I believe we are making 
progress." says Hansen. 

"Without the EDA support, we wouldn't . 
be this far along the road to success," □ ' 




^L^^/^^^P^ « ~ ^orl<men pour aoncrete slabs for the hog ^processing operation at 
the Metro Meat Packing Co, plantsite. The new firm will represent a $4.S^million investment 
in South St, Pauls industrial future. ' ' 
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Worcesterland 



Industrial gem of the Northeast 



TIMOTHY J, COONEY, JR, 



rorcester's history is steeped in 
industrial manufacturing. Creativity 
was the hallmark for the: early in- 
dustrlaliiti in the Worcester ^rea 
who helped to revolutionize 
manufacturing around the world. In- 
genious men like Eli Whitney, inven- 
tor of the cotton gin, Elias Howe 
and the sewing machine, Russell 
Hawes arid the paper folding 
machine and Ichabod Washburn, ^ 
creator of a machine for drawing 
^steeUod. j'nto. jfl/ir:e.ire^bj^a.ie w:^oL 
an extensive list of contributors to 
industry* During the intervening 
years of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries, industrial manufac- 
turing continued to play a major role 
in the development and advance- 
ment of the Worcester area. 

Today, more than 1,500 manufac- 
turers throughout Worce^er Coun- 
ty produce a wide contrast of prod- 
ucts for both nationii and interna- 
tional markets. Industry in 
Worcester and its surrounding com- 
munities has been responsible for 
the area's strong economy over the 
years. The solid industrial base has 
enabled the Worpester area to 
weather difficult economic times,. 
During the past, few years, many 
Worcester area industries have been 
able to maintain existing economic 
strength and to make major in- 
vestmenti toward future im- 
provements. 

In light of this brief background, 
" Worcester's immediate economic 
future is bright because of the . 
stability offered by the Industrial 
base. An indication of existing in- 
dustrial strength are the figures for 
1974 which reported that M area 
companies added more than 2*5 
million square feet of industrial 
space. Their choice to expand in 

Mr. Coaney Is exagutive director of the 
Central , Massaohusetts Chapter, Na- 
tional Safety Council, and forrrTar 
' manager of communlcatlorii for the 
. Woreetter Area Chamber of Commerce. 



A acre, $5.2 mlHion In^ 

dustrlal park is schsduled to go 
Into development In Wereeiter m 
the fall of 1i76 with Gompletlon 
by the spring of 1S78. 

A ' Bp percent vE^onomic 
Developttient^^ . Administration 
(EDA) grant coupled w{t[v/a City 
Couneil epproved Community 
Devtloprtient Blook Grant will 
provide the 15.2 minion davelop' 
ment* 

.„Mor&^than4-mllll0n-squafe.feei 
of new plant, over 3«D00 perma- 
nent Jobs, badly, needed ihort 
term eonstruetion jobs and ex* 
paniion of the city's t^x >base are 
the praje^'s antiolpated results. 

Conceived by the Woreester 
Buslness^Development Cerppra- 
tion (WBDC) in the mid iOs/the 
plans lay dormant due t@ high 
develppmant costs, until EDA 
grant monies beaame available. 
The area's Overall EaonomtQ 
Develapmeht Planning Commit^ 
tee working vyith the City 
Manager's Offloe of Planning and 
Gommunity Pevelopment 
(OPCD) secured EDA prollmlnary 
approval in late 1i76. The 
VVoroester Airport Commission 
and the OPCP will be Iri aharge of 
development. The WBDC will 
assist In mafkettng and promo^ 
tion. 



Central Maisachusttts IndiGatii the 
deiiribirity to , locate at the 
crossroads of the New England 
transportation system, to take ad- 
vantage of the pool of skilled labor 
and the large number of support In- 
dustries. ' 

A high percehtage of the area's 
industriahflrms, unlike those in most 
New England communities, have 
concentrated on the production of 
durable goods, The area' is, 
however, also noted for its great In- 
dustrial diversification. Hundreds of 
products of all kinds are manufac-^ 
tured, including electronic com- 
puters, racing shells, machine tools, 
firearms, abrasives, wire, cable and 



wire products of all kinds, ball . 
valves; lubrication oils, paper prod- 
ucts, aerospace forgings, rolling 
mills,' athletic shoes, leather prod- 
ucts, steam ^ turbines, phar- 
maceuticali, grinding machines, 
data processing accessory equip- 
ment, looms, mIcrO'electrbritc com- 
ponents, and countless others. 

Over the past few years, national 
economic factors have upset many 
communities in the industrial 
North east. Inflation and the raw 



materials shortage have drasticalfy 
effected the economy, ^ 

Worcester has managed to ride 
through the difficult economic times 
of the 70s becauise of its solid in- 
dustrial base. And, now that the 
cburitry*s economy Is showing signs 
of coming alive/ Worcester's 
economy Is geared to further expan- 
ision and increased employment. 

Irpnlcally, several Worcester area 
companies reported significant saies 
and earnings increases during the 
past few years of our soft national 
economy. For exannple, Wymanv 
Gordon /Company President Joseph 

' R. Carter reported that his company 
"put in a very good year'' for the 
first /three quarters with the 
slowdown in the last quarter being 
attributed to a national slump In the 
airline business. Also, Coppus 

= Engineering Corporation, manufac- 
turer of ventilation systems for the 
marine industry and turbines for 
ships and industrial use increased 
production shipments some 35 per- 
cent from 1974 according to Ray-, 
mond J. Forkey, Coppus president* 
His conripany experienced a similar 
increase the previous yean Another 
Worcester area comjDany which has 
experienced tramendous growth 
over the past few years is Data 
General Corporation In Southboro. 
Presently recognized as the second 
largest producer of mini-computers 
in the world, the Southboro facility 
is responsible for assembly and 
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shipping of the computer product. 
The company has finalized plans for 
new corporate headquarters in 
Wast bo ro. 

In spite of the national and 
regional econoniic turmoil of tHe 
seventies, several of Worcester's 
leading industrial giants have ex- 
^ panded their operations and. 
, holdings to bring about diversifica- 
tion as well as an improved earnings 
situation. Norton Company, the 
world's largest maker of abrasives, 
- -comrrritted nearty $25=miltlOT;^t5^^ 
con^ruction and expansion projects 
In 1975. Several of Norton's acquisi- . 
tions have helped to develop a safe- 
ty products division which operates 
.18 separate manufacturing facilities 
in the United States and Canada 
.with projected sales of $35 fnillion. 

Likewise, Morgan Construction 
Company, manufacturer, of steel 
rolling > mills, is involved in two 
separate joint developments with -. 
nriajor steel companies. For ten 
years, Morgan and The Steel Com-: 
pany of Canatfa have marketed the , 
Stelmor Process and they are work- 
ing on a refinement of that process 
with U.S* BteeL In addition, a third 
Worcester company, Riley Stoker 
Corporation added a modern coal r 
gasification unit — the Riley- 
Morgan Producer — to Its product 
line. This addition coupled with 
record sales for 1975 cause Riley 
President James J, Farrell to ex- . 
presa optimism about"^ his com- 
pany's f uturo earnings. 

\Norr nmr is no different from 
othcif iraditiorial industrial centers 
whrch have major divisions of either 
national or international con- 
glomerates. While the area , 
economy somewhat determines the 
groMh of these plants, there are 
atrphg national factors which also 
come Into play. Two such 
Worcester companies are Heald 
. Machine, division of Cincinnati- 





Providenae and V^orcaster Railroad train WW en Hs Inhial trip from Worcester to 
Plainfield^Conn.JattAprii, Twoiogomoiiyai^ulial^ , 




Plans art undafway for eicpanding the sapaelty of Woraester Munlfclpal Airport^as 
indicated in this perepeetlve drawing by idvyards and Kalcey. 



Mi|acron and Bay State Abrasives, a 
division of Dresser Industries. Both 
of these plants have managed to 
more than hold their own dsipite 
severe cutbacks in the automotive 
and airline^ industries, Heald 
Machine, a multi-million dollar 
operation which manufactures 
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products which are shipped 
worldwide, currently employs 1,200 
people. Bay State Abrasives, the 
largest grinding wheej manufacturer 
in the United States is presently ex- 
panding its international markets. * 

Continued an next page 
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In addition to the ttrong industrial 
manufacturing base, Worcester has 
an excellent traniportation network 
to enable area companies to ship 
their products via interstate 
highways, railroads or to the 
Worcester Municipal Airport and 
Logan International Airport. One ex- 
ample of prime development which 
was a result of the transportation 
network is the Cabot, Cabot and 
Forbes I -fflO Industrial Park which 
contains Northboro's three largest 
employers — New England Grocer 
Supply Company, Incutsrm^ and 
Digital Equipment Corporation. 
Another community which has ex- 
perienced tremendous new 
development primarily due to its 
location is Westboro — Ideally 
situated near Routes 1-290, 495, 90 
(Mass. Turnpike) and Route 9. The 
jrea is^ growing as a trailer-truck 
freight cenfir With^mDre7than-=1M=- 
oommoh carrier truck lines 
operating in the area with 50 of 
these firms maintaining terminals. 

In addition, the number of ex- 
cellent highways available to 
Worcester business and industry, 
Worcester-has a municipal airport 
which is perhaps thii community's 
most overlooked asset. More and 
more area businessmen are becom- 
ing convinced that the Worcester 
Municipal Airport can be a lot more 
convenient and efficient than Lpgan 
International Airport.^ Delta Airlines 
is the major carrier; the airport has 
increased its freight carrier service 



considerabiyjn the part few yea ri. 
The airport has completed $1.2 
niillion in construction in the. past 
two years. 

Along with excellent trailer truck 
and airline possibilities^ the 
Worcester area is also seiviced by 



Not only has Worcester's existing , 
induttfy madeits contribution to the^ 
area economy but also the fact that 
some 40 new manufitturing con- 
cerns have moved into the area in 
the pa^ few years. Many of these 
new compani^ have located in one 



Since the jata 1Ws, the City of Worcester and several afea towns have 
realized approximately $3 million In tax ravenues from Worcastar Business 
Development Corporation related davelopments^ The following srtei h^va been 
developed through WBDC efforts: 



Site 



Acres Oohi» Employees Acres 

pa nles Remaining 



HiggFns Industrial Park 
(Worcester) 
^ Gold Star Distributor Park 
(Worcester) 
ClarkyTacoma Streets 
(Worcester) 
Mlllbrook Street (Wercemer) 

Holdin Industrial Park 
. Goddard Industrial Park 



(Shraw^l^ury) 
West Soyimoh industrial Park 



27 
16 

4 

3 

35 
30 



14S 



13 



2 
1 
6 

- 3- 
;1 

w 



3M 

285 

^ 75 
15 
440 

—325- 
1J15 



0 
0 
16 

Q 



two railroads: the Boston and 
Maine, and the Provldehct . arid 
Worcester. Worcester has excellent 
rail yard switching facilities and for 
years has beeri New England's 
largest main line freight inter- 
change. Approximately 2,000 freight 
cars, or an average of 24 freight 
trains pass through Worcester daily. 
Railroad freight traffic in the area 
has grown steadily in the. past 
several years. 



of the 18 industrial parks which dot ■ 
the area. The combination of. ex- 
isting and new industiv is responsh 
ble for a value added figure of 11.5 
billion, 

. The combination of a heritage of 
invenjU^aness and a tradition of in- 
dustfiS! strength will help the 
Worcester area fo attract new in- 
dustry and develop new products in 
this diffiqult economic and extreitie^ 
ly competitive times. PH. 



The growing dawntown Worcester iky« 
lino* es glimpsed from Interstate High- 
way 290. 



Frontier Era Ghqsts Are Revived 
As Spur to Jobs in Western Towns 




SILVER AND GOLD WERE TNEm GAME-^Fram the second floor of this building 
m Nevada Qityr California, the Stiuth Yuba Canal Company sVarsatv /fs hydraulic 
mining opGrShons. The assay offfce, of Jsmes J. Ort at right, teemed mth e^c/fe^ 
ment when, in the late 1850s, appraisal was made of the first sil\/er nuggets dis- 
colored m the historic Comstock Lode: These buildings will be restored with an 
buA grants * 



The legendary ghosts that haunt the 
frontier mining towns of the Far West are 
coming back to life to, help find some of the 
prcisperity of that golden, era. 

In at least two of California's better 
' known boom-and-bust towns^Nevada City 
and Columbia— they are^rying to rekindle 
the boisterous spirit of fhVse gold bonanza 
mining days for the tourists now nocking to 
the mother lode country, \ 

Like the hardy pioneers of theiSSO's who 
had confidence in the future of the West, 
the Economic Development Administration 
has joined as a partner in this new venture* 
approving grants of $253,800 for work at 
Columbia and $242,000 at Nevada City, 

When the rugged atmosphere of former 
times is restored, local. officials say there will 
be 100 new Jobs in hotels, restaurants/ and-- 
souvenir shops at Nevada City and ap- 
proximately ISO fulUtime and 30 part-time 
jobs at Columbia* ' 



The new incomes from these Jobs and the 
money that tourists spend will be |h; closest 
thing to an overnight fortune thatfthe towns 
have found in the last century, , said one 
offlciaL 

At Nevada City, the EDA grant will bring 
back to life buildings that once housed the 
South Yuba Canal Company, the pioneer 
group that harnessed the waters of. the 
mighty Sierras for hydraulic mining, and 
the assay office of James h Ott where the 
first silver nuggets of the historic $300- 
niilliori Comstock Lode in nearby Nevada 
were appraised. 

The two'Story buildings went up with the 
fever-pitch speed that swept the mine fields 
in those days. From its seeond-fioor office, 
the canal company masterminded an in* 
tricate network of sluices .and reservoirs* 
One historian has written of the company: 

"Their high-pressure noxzles poured 
S270 million of *color* into the sluice 
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boxes— a sixth of all the gold ever mined in 
California — ^and washed away more earth 
than was excavated from the Panama 
Canal,** 

On the outskirts of Nevada City is prime 
evidence of the impact of hydniulic mining 
on the landscape. This is an aboveground 
mincsite of which it has been written, 'Mhe 
weirdly eroded cliffs . . , are the best sur- 
viving example of the ecological nightmare 
of hydraulic mining." , . 
^ Hydraulic miners were called an "upstart 
breed/' but their system of rycoverin^ gold 
was the most efficient of the time, and their = 
activities were important to opening the 
West, another historian has noted; 

Nevada City will restore the buildings to 
-their mid-rOih cent ury-^randeurr [r,catingin - 
ihem^oftlees of Chaniber of Comnierce and 
' yisitor Information* 

Because Columbia teems with history, the 
California State Department of Parks and 
Recreation called upon EDA for assistance' 
in returning the stately Morgan Hotel to 'Mts 
rightful position as a historic site/' Built in 
1856.- the hotel catered to California's 
wealthiest and best known people, lis 
, wrought^ iron balcony and its shaded en- 
trance helped to make the hotel the center 
of activity for miners. 

Of the city itself, it has been written that 
"her flat valley is blessed with a unique* 
geologicai formation; a limestone bed. full 
of pothoies which caught and held the gold 
. flakes that washed down from the 
surrounding hills over thousands of years. 

"Thus, the topsoil proved exceedingly' 
rich, yielding—according to one estiniate— 
about 587 million,*' 

In the early 1850*s Columbia^ 15.000 or 
more residents made the city the second or^ 
third largest in California, in those days it 
had '40 saloons and gambling ^lalls/ 17 
general stores, eight hotels, three churches, 
three theaters, two fire cdmpariies, and four 
banks. 

The restoration is being done with 
fneticulous care. In addition to serving as a 
tourist ajtraction. the hotel will serve as a 
laboratory for courses in hotel and motel 
operation. The State ol Califorhin has asked 
the Columbia Junior College to conduct the 
training program at the hotel. • 

State olflcials estimate that the more than 
350,000 visitors jouring the museum and ^ 
other attractions at Columbia will double in 
number in the future. The Morgan Hotel is 
expected to be a key attractmn for' the 
tourists, ' n 
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Tradition Sets 
The Stage for 
Texas Indian 
Tourist Center 
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"This success is just the beginning of 
what we expect to .be a much larger 
showing in coming years,** says Carson 
Watt, director of tribal enterprises. 

**We believe this is the nnest tourist 
center in southeastern Texas. We 
expect it to grow because the Indians 
who serve as visitor guides are making 
friends who have told us they will return 
with other friends." 

Long-range estimates for 1978 point 
to a visitor total of 650.000, a work 
force of nearly 250. and an annual 
payroll of about S350.00O. 

The 4,600-acre reservation has long 
been noted for its scenic hillsides 
covered with pine and hardwood trees = 
Swamps and meandering rivers 
crisscross the valleys. For many years, 
tribal members sought to maintain a 
livelihood by selling timber, but the 
effort fell short of their goah 

Located within the Deep East Texas 
Economic Development District, the 
tribes came to EDA for help to study 
._ihe economic' growth potential of the 
reservation. 

Using the study as a lon^-range 
development plan, and with EDA 
construction grants, the tribes have 
preserved existing natural attractions 
while adding a 30-acre lake, dam and 
swimming beach, picnic areas, and 
camping and trailer facilities. 

More recently, EDA provided the 
principal funds to construct tour 




LEGENDARY^ An Indian, 
guide h o ids a small 
alligator as he tells visitors 
to the Alabama' 
Co ushatta Reserva tion 
how this reptile relates to 
Indian legend. The reptile 
garden is one of the at- 
tractions designed to 
enable the two tribes to 
achieve self-sufficiency 
through tourism. 

OLD CRAFTS 
RINEWED = Containers 
in the form of birds and 
turtles suggest the 
imaginative scope of 
artistry to be found in 
items displayed in the 
museum and crafts, center 
at the AJabarria -Co ushatta 
Indian Reservation. Here a 
hand loom /s prepared for 
another craft product, - 



buildings— all architectural^-^riented ' 
to the landscape, and tribal heritage. 
The first buildjng houses a museum 
of tribal history. Here, through 
drawings and other art forms, are 
recalled the Alabama Indians of the 
-^pre^Columbian period, who took refuge 
by the Chattahoochee River at a place 
they called "Alibamy.'' a name later 
interpreted to mean "place of rest/* 
Another building houses the Inn of 
the 12 Clans, a restaurant svhere Indian 
food is served, and smaller dining 
areas. 

An intbrmation center and visitor 
facilities are located in the remaining 
two structures, 

J But the attractions only start here. 
They continue in other areas of the 
reservation, which are reached by 
speciftlly built tourist buses and a real 
'*Iron Horse" train. 

The train ride carries vi-sitors through 
^an animal kingdom with buffalo. ' 
ponies, longhorn cattle, bears, " and 
wolves. Penetrating-i^ie thicket of prne 
trees, the train passes swamps, ^ 
baygalls, and an endless number of 
plants native to the area. 

From the unobstructed views 
provided by the buses, visitors can enjoy 
a reconstructed Indian village, com^ 
plete with teepees, a log cabin, and 



springs where women washed their 
clothes. many years ago. 

Lectures are offered visitors at a 
reptile garden, which contains a rare 
American crocodile, turtles, alligators, 
and 22 species of snakes* 

An Indian dance square has been 
constructed, and tribal leaders say they 
believe it to be one of the most 
authentic in existence, patterned after 
those used by the tribes in times past. 
The *^Na^Ski-La, Dancers'' of the 
reservation perform for the en- 
tertainment of visitors. 

Approval of new grants totaling 
52,123,000 in April will allow the tribes 
to move into the ne^xt phase of tourist 
center development. With the funds 
they will add a theaten an arts and 
crafts building, campgrounds, and /mo 
structures to serve more tourists. The 
grants will also help to make sewer and 
water system improvements, do road 
surfacing, construct a garage and 
another building to house a grocery 
storcr laundromat: and service station; 
and equip and landscape the area. 

*'We have plans tor still turther* 
developnfenTs to increase the number of 
year-round jobs, " says Watt, 

"At the rate we are going. 1 believe 
we can accomplish the full development 
in the near ^future." ■ PI 
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Jobs for Jonesport s^e- 



larbor Pi^oject on 
iDper Maina Coast 



Serves Boaters' Needs 
And Boosts Employment 



Pleasure boating along the northern 
coast of Maine will be safer, as well 
as more enjoyable, when . work is 
, compieted on a new harbor facility at 
Jonesport. 

The harbor, which will offer shelter 
to visiting yachts and cruisers during 
surprise nor'easter stornis« has been 
designed to be a majbr port of call 
along the New England sailing lanes* 
^And^ — a fact that is bwortilng better 
known each day— recreational activity 
this type can mean new jobs and 
incomes, Jonesport officials ertimate 
that at least 100 new jobs will be 
crated by the project* " " . 

^ The Economic Development Ad= 
ministration approved a grant of some 
S300.6m for the facility in keeping with 
its mission to join in partnership with 
State and local governments to employ 
unused resources In projects to provide 
new incomes and emploympirt^^^^^^^ 



When the welcome flag to yachtsmen 
is hoisted at the harbor early next year, 
local bfflcials say they will have skilled^ 
experts available to serve all visitors; 

In addition to the SOO-foot pier 
extending southward into Sawyer Cove, 
= the idevelopment will offer berthing 
accommodatipnSt ancl)oring faciliti^, 
^el'and servicirigi supplies, a 
workmen to make nteessary r epaib* 
^ Jonesport officials l6ok forward to 
the marina as the first step in a develop- 
ment that, they say, can include mptelsl 
re^aurants, and gift siops, p 

Harv^ K*^ Dunning, a retired TJ*S* 
J^avy Commander and now the First 
Selectman for the town of Jonesport, 
has promoted the harbor for several 
years, bringing together EDA and the 
State of Maine in; early. 1.970 to make 
the plan a reality,: : - , / 

Recognizing the ^onomic ^tentlal 
of the projectr Dunning iJso has 




promote job-trainihg programs, which 
have b^n conducted to provide 
nec^saty skills in diesel and small 
engine maintenance and .repair% 
welding, navigation and, boat hand^^^S* 
carpentry, electrical wiring- of 
buildings, and other construction- 
related activiti^* \. 

James B, Coff^, Jr*,j ex^utive 
director of Eastern Maine Development 
District, the ^onomic devdopment 
district that helped plan the* hkrbor, 
says he is confident the project will help, 
steni outmigration of young people 
and pleasure boats^fifom the afeav" 

Townspeople mlong the - coastline of. 
Maine, where the fam^ coves* hills, 
aind qolorfiil fishing villages are. at- 
. tracting more visitors each year, say 
they believe, that developm'enis like 
Jonesport harbor will pr^erve the/ 
natural beau^ of their areas, whtle 
helping young people to, find work, / 

Local ofncials for^ee the increased 
boating as a stimulus al|at*j^ con- 
struction of additional homtfii'alD^g the - 
coastline. 

At the same time, experience 
yachtsmen recognize that safety on the 
sea r^uires way stations for emergency 
repairs and supplies. 

In planning the harbor It \ was 
believ^ that Jonesport could serve both 
as a r^t stop and as the eastemmast 
terminus for coastwise crulsirig in Newx 
England. Jonesport, about 25 mite 
ixQm another harbor, is. expected to 
attract'crulsing yaqhts from all the New 
.England States* 13 



^ SAFE HAVEN ^ SurvBying the 
area where work he$ begun on a 
new harbpr and fnariha at 
Jonesport, Maine, are Harvey K. 
- Dunning, First Saiactm^n for ' 
the town of Jonesport i/aft), and 
Dona/d J. Bushey of East&rn 
Maine Davaloprrmnt District at 
Bangor. The project, financed 
With Hi^ip from tha Economic 
Development Administration, Is 
expects to create 100 new jots 
in the area. 
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grmos on a do-it-youmlf 
'project. . 

EA CHjy ^r, 150 American Indians 
meet the challenge of learning 
academic/ vocational, and social 
skills at the United Tribes 
Employment Training Center at 
Bismarck, North Dakota. With help 
from the Economic Development^ 
Administration, the learning process 
soon shopld become a more pleasant 
. anB rewarding experience. 

The center occupies the historic 
Fort Lincoln military, reservation, and 
the vocational classes have been 
taught in generally antiquated 
buildings constructed for other 
purposes early in the 1900's. Not for 
much longer, though. The United 
Tribes of North pakota Development 



Corp. has been awarded a $2,5- 
. million grant by EDA to construct a 
new skills center. 

The developmeht corporation's 
board of directors is composed- oLthe 
tribal chairman and a representative 
from each of the five North Oakota 
reservations: Fort Berthold, which 
includes the Three Affiliated Tribes 
(Mandan, Hidatsa, and Ankara); the 
Devils Lake Sioux; the Turtle 
Mountain Chippewa; the Standing 
Rock Sioux; and the Sisseton- 
Wahpeton Sioux. 

The center accepts students from 
these tribes and all others in the 
United. States. Courses are 
conducted under the sponsorship of 
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the Bureau of Indian Affairs; 70 \ " 
percent of the faculty are Indlans.- 

All students attend classes in 
personal development and adult 
education, as well as in vocational 
skills., Ejersonal development helps 
provide sodal skills and awareness 
through such classes as 
communications, personal 
management, human relations, and 
''world of work/' Adult education 
couraes cover reading;- language arts, 
and mathematics. The subjecfs 
taught include writing, geography, 
science, literature, and business 
math. . ^ 

The vocational education 
department offers classes, on-the-job 
training, and placement in the 
following fields: automobile body 
repair, automotive^engine and^drive 
train mechanics, building trades, 
business clerical, food service, 
human (social) services, nurse's aide, 
painting, police sciencef and 
welding, ; ■ ^ 

Most of the trainees are young 
people, and the center has 
domiitories for men and. women. 
Some students are married, 
however, and to meet their needs the 
center provides housing, an 
elementary school with grades one 
through eight; and a child 
development centtn 
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In California's arid lands 



Quechan Indians Harness Sun 
To Grow Tomatoes, Harvest Jobs 



a • = ■ . 

Many centuries ago— before Spanisli 
explorers roamed the West — 
Ouechnh Indians farmed the Colorado 
-River bottonu lands in. -What are _nm:. 
Arizona and Calitbrnia. 

Today that same Ouechan' Tribe is 
returning to its historic livelihood with 
a demonstration project allied to 
present-day needs J or food, jobs* and 
incomes. 

Working in partnership with the 
Economic Developmeni Administra- 
tion, the tribe is proving that tomatoes, 
can be grown in environmentally 
cpntrollcd conditions in Calitbrnia's 
eNtreniely arid Imperial County, and on 
a year-round production schedule. 

In doing so* it has created .32 
pernianent jobs on the Fort Yuma 
Resei^'ation. 20 of them held by women. 




with an anticipated annual income of 
S225.000, 

Also, the project is expected to\ 
realize, an .eyimated fr^n? 1 

produce sale^ 

EDA approved a S272,500 grant \ 
tor the projecj because previous tests in | 
comparable/ projects at Tucson. 
Arizona; Sonora, Mexico^ and the 
Persian Gulf sheikhdnm of Abu Dhabi 
had pro\ed successrul iii trainings 
unskilled Svorkers and creating jobs./ 

"We knew /we had the resource^^ 
and manpower to do the same hertvj^' 
says William Gray, a long-time, tribal 
employee and manager of the Ouechan 



Environniental Farms. 

''The Indians are rapidly aequi^mg 
the necessm-y skiils for the work. JThey 
are demonsTrating that tomatoes can be 
grown on a year-round basis tor steady 
jobs and incomes/' / 

To show that it can be done, the 
Ouechans constructed 5 a^cres of 
specially designed greenhoups.U-They 
are fitted with glass tas^Kined to block 
out the strongest sunrays/ equipped 
with machinery to make /a complete 
change of air each minute, a cooling 
an /average 87^ 



system to mamtam 



r 



temperature, and ar| irrigation 
mechanism that uses fibout 32.000 
gallons of water a day. 

When Gray ' says, "we leave 
nothing to ch-ance."' he is referring to 
many innovative praeticL*s used to grow 
and protQct the plants. For instance. 



CAULKERS -indian labor 
performed most of the work in 
constructing the greenhouses on 
the Fort Yuma Reservation, located 
in the far southeastern -coriier of 
California. Here, members of the 
Quechan Tribe caulk searris >in metal 
structural beams prior to fitting them 
into the vast framework: 




when the tomatoes are planted as seeds, - 
soil is no longer used. Instead, theTseeds 
go into a mixture of sand and rock 
housed in a small container made of 
sawdust, peat moss, and fertilizer, 
which will . easily disintegrate and 
eliminate any possibility of shock in 
transplanting. , . 

"We don't bother with rich soil 
because nutrients, are fed in the 
watering." says Gray. This* too," shows 
innovation. The plants are placed in 
rows between finger-size tubes from 
which water is sprayed three times a 
day, 1 1 -minutes at a time. 

Gray discounts any fears of heav>^ 
use of water ' in - traditionally dry 
southern California. A ground well was 




! THAT THE DESERT MIGHT BLOOM ^ 
In these greenhouses, covering '5 acres 
of land on the California section of the' 
Fort Yuma Indian Reservation, Quechan 
B Indians are demonstrating that 
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developed to meet ^^daily needs, which'. 
Gray says, are/'only o mere fraction of 
the water needed to irrigate S acres of 
open-air plants/* 

Twelve weeks after seeding., the 
tomatoes are harvested under a routine 
designed to protect them -against 
damage and to insure the largest 
possible: shipment. 

Provision has been made tor 
60,(W plants to be grown on a rotating 
schedule to allow a continuous har\^est. 
There, will be a peHbd in July and 
August when the cost of maintaining an 
87" interior temperature in the face of a 
torturous 115° exterior temperature/ 
will be prohibitive. Gray says. During 
that time, he notes, plants will not be 




tomBtOBs csn bB gtoWn offa year-round i 
basis under environrnaritally controllBdX 
^conditions. The greenhouses were bujtt \ 
with the help of a grant from the I 
economic Deveiopment Administration, 



HANDLE WITH CARE^i^dre 
than half the new/obs created 
by the Queahan Indian 
greenhouse demonstration 
project are held by women. 



who recefve on^thW^/ob^ 
training in the care of young 
plants- Women of the 
Quechan Tribe are shown here 
tying mature tomato plants to 
an overhead grid, thereby 
eliminating the neid for plant 
stakes. In all, 32 permanent 
jobs have been provided in this 
initial phase of the EDA^aided 
project. 



grown, but preparatory work will be 
performed for the following year. 
Workers will hold their jobs during this 
period, he adds. , 

On the strength of their having- 
grown tomatoes successfully in a 
preliminary demonstration project, the 
tribe is negotiating with several buyers, 



including the U.S. Department of 
Defense, tor. thebaic of its: crops. It 
planned to make4ts-tirst-shipnient,- in 
May, to distribution centers in San 
Diego, Los Angeles, and Alameda. 

"The tribe has a future in this 
project," Cray concludes. "It works; it 
can be expanded to include cucumbers 
and other vegetables, and it can 
stimulate economic growth." 

Tribal officials believe tl^ project 
will attract food-processing plants and 
similar reiated industries to the farming 
cpmmunity. The added incomes Wiir 
also provide investment funds to 
further develop recreation and tourist 
centers, thereby boosting employment 
si\U more, they add. / 

In addition to the jobs already ^ 
.created, the Oucchan Indians see 
another benefit trom tomato growing; it 
has helped them return to the Hte- . 
giving earth of their tbrefathers. O 




PUSHBuTT^mi^rmAW^Wke control over greenhouse temperature and air circulation 
is critical to successful indoor tomato cultivation in the hot, dry climate of southeastern 
California, The Quechan tribal member at t^fs control box on the Quechan Environmental 
Farms has received special training to insure maintenance of an 87'^ temperature and a 
complete change of air every minute Jor optimum growing conditions. . 
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Overton overcomes decline 




\ 



Appalachian County Holds Young People 



With Jo&s ahcl A Rime© To ©row 



\ 



Out-migration of young, workers and high^ 
Bchool graduates is a steady , annual procBSs, 

That itatement 'from the first Overall Economic 
Development Prog^ram (OEDP) prepared by Over- 
'ton County, Tennessee, in late 1961 iummarized they 
situation for this community^ on the rugged Cum^^ 
berland Plateau of the Appalachian chain. ,/ 
Drawing lip the OEDP was the ftrst step in the 
county's participation in the Federal economic de- 
velopment program that has helped bring abouti a 
dramatic comeback over the last few years. Grarrtf 
and loans and technica] aasistance from the Eao- 
nomic Development Administration have provided 
the stimulus for the creation of jobs that have 
slowed, and in some cases reversed, the annual out- 
ward trek of the young. 

= The OEDP npted that for many years the area's 
eeonomy had been based on agriculture and coal - 
mining, Technqlogicar innovations in both indui- 
tries increased production while eliminating Jobs 
in the 1940's and 1950's. During that period, people 
moved away, and at the same time unemployment 
ranged as high as 17 percent. From 1950 td 1960^ 
county population dropped from 17,566 to 14,661. 

Area Lacked Basic Facilities for Growth 

In assessing their needs for economic gro^vth, 
county leaders observed that most of the few manu- 
facturing jobs- in the area were held by women. 
The greatest problem was to create new industrial 
^obs for men. But to make Overton County and 
Livingston, the^ county seat, more attractive for 
employers as well as workers, many basic facilities 
were needed, - / 

The community organized a Basic Facilities 
Foundation and set out to build social and cultural 
facilities — making use of all available Federal and 
State assistance programs. 

The result is an impressive total development 
• package, Among projects completed in the last few 
years or nearing completion are: 

• Improvement and expansion of the water and 
sewer systems at Livingston, with the aid' of a 
grant and loan under the Accelerated Public Works 
Program. 

• Expansion and improvement of the hospital 
at Livingston, with funds from the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) under 
the Hill-Burton Act. 

• Completion of a regional vocational-technical 
school to serve adults and high-school dropouts, 



with /asBistance from HEW and the Appalachian 
vKegional Commission. ■ 
y • Completion of a storm-drainage project, with 
/ assistance from the Hull-York Lakeland Resourae 
and Conservation .Development Prpject funded. .by 
the Soil Conservation Service. 

• Development of an airport rtj^ivingston with 
aid from the Tennessee^^£ren^0tici Commission.. 

• Con^yycti0ir"^dr^O units of public housing 
_j^4et^f jro gram of the U.S. Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, (HUD). 

• Construction of a hew community center, with 
the assistance of a HUD grant. 

• Completion of a new county library in /Living- 
ston, with assistance from HEW and the Appalach- 
ian Commission. ^ 

« Development of a 9=hole golf course and coun- 
try club, with financial aid from the Farmers Home 
. Administration, U.S. Dapartment of Agriculture. 




THE JOB'S THE,THrNG=Thred workers handle §idck in the 
Old HickQry Furniture plant, Livingston, Tennessee, built 
with the aid of a $420,000 EDA loan. Tho threQ— from left 
to right? Charles neagan, Jarnes Melton, and Bobby Lawson^ 
were unemployed when the plant opened. 



These new hi 
area attractive 
tions for plant 
Administration 
provide a locati 

In May 1967, 
pay 50 percent 
industrial park 



sic public facilities have made the 
for private industry seeking loca* 
i, and the Economic Development 
has played a key role in helping to 
on for induatriali development* 
EDA approved a $155,000 grant to 
of the cost of developing a 128-acre 
near Livingston. The funds helped 
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Overton Co unty^ - '. . . we feel w© are on ouf way again' 



install water and aewer facilities and construct ac- 
cesi roads for the park, . 

In June 1968, EDA approved a $429,000 loan to 
^ help establiiK a furniture plant in the industrial 
- park. The Old Hickory Furniture Manufacturing 
Conipany, one of the park's first tenants,, is no# 
operating with; 60 iulNtime male employees and a 
payroll of approximately $5,000 a week. 

The plant makes bedroom furniture and living- 
room table's. "Most of our employees were unem- 
ployed before, and some of them had been without 
jobs for a long time," Old Hickory President Ever- 
i-ett Carlton declares. "We have orders that could 
keep 75 men busy, but getting the men trained 
is the first order of business." /He expects an even- 
tual plant \york force of more than 200, with an 
equal number working jn supplying operations. 

Another firm operating in the park is Livingston 
Apparel with more than 100 employees. Livingston 
Tool and Powdered Metals Company has under 
construction a plant expected to employ 50 skilled, 
wprkers. Nu-Scientiflc Industries has announced 
plans to build in the park an 80,000-square-foot 
plant to employ 130 men. initially in the construe- 
tion of modular homes, , 

Thompson Upholstery Company has built a new 
plant adjacent to the park to use the EDA-aupported 
water system. The Arm has added severai workers* 

Many Signs Point to Improved Economy 

The area's industrial groNvth in recent years has 
stimulated the opening of a number of new business 
and commercial enterprises, including one - bank. ' 
Other downtown establishments in Livingston have 
remodeled and refurbished. 

The county's solid growth over the last 3 years is 
evidenced by a 62-percent increase in retail sales, 
In addition, bank loans were up from |8.020,000 in ' 
1966 to $11,354,000' in 1968; bank deposits, up from 
$11,643,000 in 1966 to $15,556,000 in 1968 1 and 



b4nk assets, up from $13,134,000 in 1966 to $i7,« 
' 249,000 in 1963. 

A recent survey by the Univeriity of Tennessee 
indicates that net out-migration from Overton^ 
County has "been^halted and the population^is^now 
increasing. Currently it is estimated at 15,282. < 

Travis Anderson, president of the First National 
Bank of Livingston, ^^has been one of the prime 
movers in the area's development program. Ander- 
son sayF. that the community , received invaluable 
assistance from thfe staff of the Economic Develop- 
ment Center at Tennessee Technological University 
in Cookeville, which was funded for 3-years through - 
EDA technical assistance* 

District Forms Base for Joint Action 

In their latest move for growthi Overton County 
and Livingston have Joined IS other counties in 
the recently designated Upper ■Cumberland Eco^ 
nomic Development District. The i'dea of coopera- 
tion for growth is a new one that the people of the 
district have embraced only in the last 2 years. ■ ' 

Judge Elmo Swallows, Overton County's chief 
administrative officer and chairman of the.OEDP 
organization, sums up the community's situation: 

**For years there Was a feeling of futility for our 
young men/ They knew that, if they wanted a job, 
they had to move away. It has been a terrific drain 
of our young people. We educated them, and thiy- 
spent their productive lives elsewhere. 

"The industrial park has been the greatest thing 
Overton County has ever had. For the first time we 
have something to offer industrial prospects, and in 
turn we hav<B Jobs to offer young men,' 

''Our people never get these hills out of their, 
blood/*^^ Judge Swallows' concIudes.^ "They tell us 
they had 'rather live here . if they had the oppor- 
tunity to work, Now we have some families moving 
back to work in our new industries, and wa feel 
that we are on our way again/* nn 




INSIDE STORY— Wood Wk in a variety of sikcs awaits production schedules at the Old Hickory Furniture plant. 
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(Ghinese chefs in training in San Francisco) 



In San Frangisco ihuy are ruiraining 
textile workers to master the ancient art of 
Chinese cooking. 

There also are teachers, clerks, ac- 
countants and other talented persons eager 
to learn skills in Cantonese and Mandarin 
cooking — ^and they are getting the chance 
through a-SSH^Q^H technical assistance grant 
trom the Econoniic Development Ad- 
ministration, 

The results have been both a delight tor 
gourmets who enjoy savory Chinese loods 
and a Utesavcr tor many minority unem- 
ployed in the city*s tamed Chinatown, 

Because of the program, there also is 
hope tor a new lite in the United States tor 
increasing numbers of ininiigrants from 
Hong l<ong and faiwan. 

One of the new arrivals to the country is 
Koon Yau Lee, 32. a former . Hong Kong 
textile svorker who was among those 
receiving instruction. 



in 

Texas. En- 
S7,000-a^year 
^hets. 



He told a San Francisco newspaper: 
, "Why, I haven't graduated yet and 1 
already have a job as an assistant cook. . . . 
There's a big demand. Everybody secnis to 
like Chinese tbod in Ariierica." 
- IVaining instructors are quick to agree^ 
especially in view of the job oflers received 
froni such laraWay places as cities 
Louisiana. Montana, , and 
couragirig. also, are the 
starting salaries for the new 

Despite the hardship of supporting 
themselves and/ in some cases, tamilies 
during the training, 19 of= the initial 25 
trainees completed ihe first 16'week session. 
Of these, 15 have been placed in jobs, while 
the others are studying to improve their 
English. Training ofllcials said the six 
dropouts all tell victim to a primary need to 
; support- families. 

In all, 75 trainees w^ 
l-vear program. 



he entered in the 




FfASr FOR EYB AND PALATE--Lmung Cheung, qsi/sfanf dirmcior of fhe chmNraintng 
program, poinH out fh© mmriH of a newly prepared dish.. ^ 



The increasing interest in tastily prepared 
chow mein and sweet-and-sour pork dishes, 
among others, helped to build the foun- 
dation for EDA's assistance. It came as the 
Chinese Consolidatud . Benevolent 



Associatiori (Chinese Six Compatiics) 
brought to light growing problenVs of unrest; 
in the tightly knit ethnic urban community. 

Unemployment had reached 13 percent, 
niore than double that of the San Francisco 
Bay Area, There also were increasing 
reports of crime, and concern about poor 
housing in the community, was on the rise, 
the S\k Companies said, . • 

Moredvel^, many of the immigrants and 
some native-born residents sutlered tronv a 
language barrier that restricted their job- 
search efforts to the minority community. 

Then came the report that a New York, 
restaurateur had sponsbred entry into the 
United States tor 20. well-known ehets from 
Hong Kong for immediate jobs. In addition 
to receiving the- awaiting jobs, they were 
granted first-preference visas under ^the 
Refugee Relief Act— a rating, reserved for" 
persons with special and urgently needed 
skills. ^ ' 

Viewing the quick job placement in New 
York with its own area*s rising unem- 
ployriieni in mind, the Six Companies told 
EDA that it believed a more practical course 
of action was tg retrain people already 
permanently in the" United States rather 
than import skilled chefs. 

Also, it added, the program would bunettt 
sntaller restaurants that cannot recruit 
abroad and must pay competitive wages to 
acquire and retaJn good chefs, 

With this broad picture of minority 
unemployment in the face of a demand for 
skilled workers before it. EDA approved the 
techniea) assistance. In doing so. it 
established the retraining program as a 
demonstration project to consider the ef- 
'teetiveness^ of using the traditional social, 
structure of a minority community as a. 
development vehicle. 

With the EDA grant, the Six Com- 
panies— ^through an operating arm, the 
Immigrants Development Center^ 
established a school. It arranged for niaster 
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^ chefs to Serve as instrucibrs and sought 
contributions of tbod and linens for the' 
classes. It recruited Chinese-speaking 
trainees from among poverty-level 
' Unemployed and, wh^n work at the training 
\kitchens felLbehind schedule, it helped to 
locate cooperative assistance' from the city*s- 
Japanese Cultural Center. 

Instructions range from following recipes 
to operating entire kitchens. 

The students begin by preparing various 
Chinese-American dishes and eventually 
proceed to the preparation of authentic and 
traditionarChinese dishes such as the high- 
cuisine "cold plate," a mixture of abalone, 
chicken, spiced beef, cucumbers, and plums 
topped with ah ideogram design in e|g yolk. 

^ Lightheartedly, a student quipped that 

..completion of the course would find most of 
the trainees qualifying tor degrees of 
**Summa Cum EggrolL" 

. At any rate, he said they don't feel they ' 
are prisoners in a fortune cookie factory, 
and the future appears as bright as the most 
optimistic greeting. . , q 



Re£ip# 

for 

o 

bettar 




^Qnvrf ChoY(Mi). 26. bos h/s moihmr fo supporf: Lmung Kumn fobove nght), 
also 26. iB marrmd and bos a child. Both men were unQbl& fo find employmmnf 
whmn. fhey arrived in fhls courifry 0$ immigranfg from Hong Kong eoiiy 'in 
197L Opporfur)ify opened up whrnn they ^nroiimd In fhm EDA^OBsfstmd chef 
framing program in San Fronc/sco. Upon complefing the course, they w4rm 
immediotely employed as assiBtant cooks by local rmstauranfs. 




ALL A MATTER OP KNOWING HOW^At his offentive class of aspiring chefs 
look on. Hmad Chef Song Hay Leang demonstrQfes time-honored techniques in 



Chin 



esm cuiBine. 
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Training Opens New Opportunities 
To Migrant Workers in New Mexico 



" Many workurs in thu fluids aroiind 
Rspanula, Nuw Mexico, havu a, new goal 
buforo them — vocational training and year- 
round jobs. 

This is after. seeing sonic of their lellow 
tldld workers enroll in the new teehnieal^ 
viKational school at Espanola- and then go 
on to fu if -time jobs wfth salaries thai looked 
like- the wild blue yonder tor nien^ and 
women who hanested friiits and vegetables 
lur a living. 

'*One young man who migrated with the 
rruit harvests enrolled in a h-month 
meaicuttiny class.'* said Kiigene lyeDonx i)\ 
the sehooL 

.*'By the end of 2 months oT training, he 
had a job thai paid hin>^4an hour;" 

Prior to the specialized training, the 
worker averaged about h nionths' work each 
vear.and earned only about S2,(X)tXa ss,..r, 
LcDoux added, 

- This exaniptle is cited by^school oHkials as 
evidence of ' a reawakening of interest by 
migrant workers and school dropoLits ol all 
ages in acquiring skills to quality thein tor 
jobs that are now utdllled because cd labor 
shortages. 

Two broad measures iif the schtiol's 
' sudcess: 

ad u a ICS in the initial 
ced in jobs/ 
— 'All 20 persons who t(H>k the first Cicn- 
yral KdHication Development test,passetl. 

The hanfUome adobe-style scIukjL 
cupving^ a prominent desert site in Kio 
Arrib^i County at the toot of the Sangrc de 
Crtsto Mountains, was constructed with an 
S875.000 grant fn>m the Kconcmic 
Developmenr Ad nii^mt ration. 

Since its dpening in the spring of 
the school has been the center of attention 
of the large Mexican^ Atnerican and Indian 
population arid an increasing number ot 
inigrant workers' who make their homes in 
the Ibur-county area surveti by .Hspanola, 
^The devulopment of the. school epitoniizes 
the riilc of the Federal Governnient in 
scrvirig the needs of tlistressed communities 



success. 

A Of the 32 grai 
classc^, 31 were place 



and ^ denumsiraies the roW of IiUA in 
prcwiding tor the human needs of a cnm- 
munity. schtwl oHlcials say. . .. - 

EDA entered. the [picture svlicn statistics 
showed Hio Arriba Cjiunty with uneni- 

-ploynicnt exceeding 17 percent and morc^ 
than half of the families there=estiniated at 
HO pcrccni Chicaiio and Indians ancl^finj 
clutiing migrant A workers totaling many 
thousands^^with' incomes ot less tlian 
S3AKX) a year. 

At the same-time.^ the New Mexico State 
Department of Hducation placed the 

Mroi)iHit rate of high schtH>l students in the 
area at 30 percent. 

. All of this was in the tace of jobs that were 
going ,unnilcd because . the available labor" 
was not skilled to do the work, otllcials add. 




TO BE A SNELDBB^Shop work at. 
Espfinola*s new technical vocational school 
includes welding. Student Leroy Gomales 
wears proteciiye goggles as he joins a pipe 
to a metal base in a practice weld. 

i ■ ' ?T 



. With the HDA tiinds, the schiH>l was 
ilesigned to ser\'e high school and college 
^dropouts, high, schmil graduates,^ and 
adults. Instruction is offered . to\ train 
electronics workers, riiachine tool operators, 
sveldcrs, aecountants. clerk stenographers, 
clerk iy])ists. dental and medical tech- 
.nicians,..and IchhI preparers, . ^ - 

The selttHil was built to serve about 200 
students chdly, but the ntimtxer alreatly has 
fiiore than dnubled in both day aiid evening 
classes.. 

About IH percent nf the studcfits lack a 
^ high school diploiiia and, thrimgh cium^ 
seling and aptitude tests, they are directed 
iniO .a^ eoursc of stiidy that includes tiv 
struciion in. basic education as well as skill 
Kaining. . . , 

The plight of the migrant witrkcrs, which 
Ikis been [i concern to local and Federal 
\^planners tor iiiafw yeans, .was taken into 
consideration bs Hspaniila school ottlcialsi 

In Rio Arriba and Maos C ounties akinc, 
workers who migrate. into the neighboring 
State of lexas to help harvest citrus crops 
and into Ari/uiia to cultivate vegetables and 
pick -fruits, usually return to si)end about b 
months withimt jobs and looking for work. 

Ihey number abuiit 8,000 annually and 
jive on yearly wages oi' about S2.00()> 

With supervision frorn the Hspanola' 
school, the New Mexici> State' ;Labor 
Commissicm now sends' C{Uiriselors 4o 
villages \o' cnrnll migrant wi>rkers with > 
aptitudes tor training in the skill classes. It 
extends a similar service w Indians. 

"Hquipped witli new skills, wcirkcrs won't 
have to migrate to tuul jt?bs,'' sakl LelJoux. 
''Tliey can settle down svith tulbtime jobs 
and better incomes." 

^Ihe schtxil has created 30 jobs tor in- 
structors and other personnel who earn a 
combined payrtdl of ahinit 5300, (KK) a year. 
New jobs tlierc will increase: oflleials add, as 
the training is expanded to serve the more 
itiiin 5.(K)0 persons a year in the area who 
itie State Dcpailinent of Hducation says re 
in need iif vocational skills,- 
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Mayor> Initiative Sets Pace for Georgia County's Growth 



* The story of how Greene County, Georgia, 
and its county seat of Greensboro reversed a 
30-year decline to set a new economy in mo* 
tion and give local business a 10-percent boost 
in just S years begins with Weldon Smith, 
Mayor of Greensboro. 




PACE SETTER^-GrtensboTQ Mayor Weldon Smith 
stands before the* Georgia, cortirnunity's city hall^ built 
with financial assistance from the Economic Develop'^ 
ment Administration. . 



Elected ih 1968 on a platform of economic 
progress, Maydr Smith was determined to 
reverie the S^decade decline that had slowly 
depleted Greene Gounty's population (down 
from 13,000 to 10.000) and its base of agri^ : 
cultural' jobs (down from 8,000-plus to 724)\ 
More than 60 percent of county families sub-= 
sisted on^ incomes of less .than 35,000 a year. 

With thie losses in fariji income* some new 
jobs had come to the county, but they were in 
the apparel and textile industry, employing 
mainly women. The largest single source of 
income outside farming %vas the Mary Leila 
Cotton Mill, employing about 300, 
Then the cotton mill went bahkrupt. 
About this time Mayor Smith took officje, 
and he proceeded to put campaign promises 
to work. With a team of local leaders he suc- 
ceeded in finding another textile firm; the 
Wellingtori. Puritan Textile Col, to take over 
the closed nlilL 

With the help of the Northeast Georgia 



district of which Greene County is a. mem- 
ber— and Economic Development .Adminis- 
tratiorix field representatives. Smith worked 
up an application for Federal funds. By 
March 20, 1968, the application had been ap^ 
proved for a $796,000 loan-grant package for 
construction of water and sewer facilities to 
serve both an existing industrial park and a 
new park that Greensboro was starting to 
develop,. 

With aid from the development district 
and EDA, Mayor Smith recruited several 
firms to locate in the comniuriity. Pontiac 
Plastic Products, Inc., and Regal Brake, Inc., 
are in operation with a combined work force 
of 40, which is expected to reach 140 during 
the months ahead. Keystone-Georgia Metal 
Co., Inc., will employ a total of 125 %vhen in 
full operation. Alma Plastics, Inc., expects to 
fcmploy SO. . " 

__Now, with the old .mill reopened and 300 
^back at , workj the number of new jobs 
brought to Greensboro totals 615, Also, these 
firms have pumped $2.5 'million in capital 
in%'estmenfs into the economy, further stim- 
ulating growth, which is registered in two 
areas— retail sales and family income. 

"The Northeast Georgia economic devel- 
opment district i^ an extremely strong and 
aggressive group/' EDA's Wiltur S. Hatten^ 
dorf says, "They deserve a lot of credit for 
the growth, not only in Greene County, but 
all over the district/' _ . „ □ 




Area Planning and Development Commis- 
sion—the nine^county economic development 



PLASTIC PIPE'^Workcrs check out Ahe 'finished 
product at Pontiac Plastic Products, Inc., one of the 
industries brought to Creerisboro with the help Mf a 
-$796,000' boost from EDA, 
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Amirican Indians Take Their Arts, Crafts to Europe 
For Wider iVIarket, New Job Opportunities at Home 



Record crQwds of businesimen and visitors 
viewed American Indian arts and crafts o.n 
display in West Germany at a trade fair 
sponsored in May by the Economic Develop^ 
ment Administration and other Cpnimerce 
Department agencies. 

More than 2J()0 persons— the largest num- 
ber ever to attend a U.S. trade fair— were 
on" hand for the first ^showing of Indian 
products in Europe from , May 24 to June 1 
at the U.S. Trade Center in Frankfurt. 

Wilmer D. MizelL Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Economic Development, ^exv 
pected the fair to .bring repfesentatives of 
eight Indian tribes in contact with German 
and other European buyers. 

"I am encouraged at the possibilities of 
tiew jobs and incomes that can result ^from 
this meeting of tribal producers with buyers. 
Hopefully, the tribes will receive new orders 
for their arts, and crafts, and other products 
from this faii%{' Mizell said. 




Pnlirrv of .(J/tr AfoutUain Trihr, Colorado 



The fair was jointly sponsored by the Com- 
merce Department's Office of International 
Markets in the Domestic and International 
Business Administration (DIBA) and-EDA. 

West Germany has an estimated 700 Amer- 
ican Indian Clubs whose members corre- 
spond with tribal leaders on the history and 
folkways of the individual tribes. 

.... • : } . ■ ■''■■•■78 
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.Eugene Shaw of 'DIBA says, "We chose 
Germany for this first American Indian trade 
fair because of the gteat interest there in our 
native cultures. Also because of the high 
standard of living and the sophistication of 
the people. Frankfurt is a marketing and 
financial center .for Germany and attracts 
important buyers." .; . 

Interest by West German businessmen and 
the public centered on Indian-made jewelry, 
moccasins, dQlls^ pottery, woodcarvings, and 

reedwork. = = v , _ i J . _i 

"Ordinarily in a trade fair like this, con- 
tacts are made %vith SO businessmen," said 
one Commerce officiaJ. "But in this show, in- 
terest ill buying and d#t^|pUting the Indian- 
made objects was displayed by 162 busi- 
nessmen. y ' ' 

One firm has expressed an interest in dis- 
tributing fish products throughoiit Europe. 

Among the tribes participating, and the 
products they exhibited arei 

\Swinomish of LaConnerj Washington*— 
canned fish 

Navajo of Window Rock, Arizona— jewelry, 
rugs, sand paintings, pottery, and baskets 

> Zuni of New Mexico— baskets, atid 
turquoise jewelry 

Ute of Towaoc, Colorado— pottery 

Passamaquoddy of Maine— baskets 

Cherokee, North Carolina— wood products 

Pine Ridge, Sotiili Dakota— moccasins 
and dolls . . 

Alaska Native, Anchorage, Alaska- 
ivory Carvings. , 

, Wilbur Paul of the EDA Indian Affairs 
Office accompanied the tribal group and 
, served as a manager of the fair.. D 

^ENf LETTER^JunB 1975 ' 



ADDED ATTRACTiONS—Gdem 
Bcffaye, Miss Navajo of 1975, and 
Wilbur Paul of EDA' $ Indian Affairs 
Offict! exchange greetings in front of 
the U.S. Trade Center in Frankfurt, 




AN EYE FOR QUALITY—This Cherokee Indian 
basket g Woven Mf oak splits and cnlored with natural roQt 
dyeSi is'ofW of the many handcrafted products exhibited 
at the American Indian arts, and crafts fair held in May 
at the U.S, T rade Center in Frankfurt, West Germany] 
William Crowe (ri^htyof the Eastern Band of Cherokee 
. Indians in Cherokee, North Carolina^ represented two 
Chejokee firffis—Warrior\s Woodcraft, Inc., and Qualla 
Arts and Crafts^Mt the fair. Here he describes the 
basket's fine points to a manager of the fair, Wilbur 
Paul, a Blackfeet, of the Office of Indian Affairs, EDA. 




SALES TALK:-In view of hand- 
crafted Zuni jewelry products dis- 
played at the U.S. Trade Center in 
Frankfurt^ West Germany, discussion 
on a possible purehasr for the West 
German market proceeds brtweeri/Jcft 
tt) right, Terrelt Piechnwski, direhof 
of The Zuni Craftsmen's Cooperative 
Assoc, Zuni, Nrw Mexico: Juli\is 
Greenivald, consultant to the Zuni 
Puchln: and D.F Bruce ^ o w n cr^of^ the 
*^Arisfifia Galrtie" Jn Re it im Wirikel, 
a German border community souths 
east of Munich. \ \ ' . 
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National Puerto RIcarl Forurn 

A Helping Hand 
In Job Development 



When Puerto Rlcans need help to 
find jobs or become businessmen, 
Iready to extend a helplhg hand is the 
National Puerto Riean Forum. 

The Forum is a nonprofit 
organization, which joined"^ in ^part= 
nership with the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration in 1969 chiefly to 
encourage PuertoJRscans to utilize their 
cultural heritage in becoming . small 
businessmen. No less important, 
however* has been the Forum's success 
in^ developing jobs for workers by 
helping to overcome troublesome 
language and training barriers; 

Building on a foundation of S228,645 
in EDA grants, the Forum has con- 
structed a solid record of economic and 
social successes, which reads like this* 
V ' _ Nearly 350 new jobs created for 
Puerto Ricans. 

^ — Assistance/ in processing ap- . 
plications for $4.1 million, in loans 
approved to establish new or expand 
existing Puerto Rican businesses.. \ 
— , Technical assistance to Spanish- 
surnamed businessmen who have- since 
increased retail sales by $11.6 million. 

"No longer are Puerto Ricans 
standing on the sidelines; they are now 
moving into business where they should 
be represented," says Hector L 
Vazquez, executive director of the 
Forum, - i 

**In coming years we expect to see 
Puerto Ricans operating large-typCN, 
businesses and competing with other ^ 
minorities in the best business centers 
in the country/' 

The optimism displayed by Vazquez * 
is reflected by many more of the 
estimated^ 1.3 niillion English- and 
Spanish-speaking Puerto Ricans in the 
country who now talk about advancing 
from^ operators of traditional neigh- 
borhood grocery stores^and restaurants 
to larger scale automobile dealerships 
and fashionable boutiques. 



Established as a single New York 
City office in 1957, the Forum started to 
grow in 1969 when EDA helped it 
launch . a business development 
program. As interest in the program 
boomed, the Forum opened branch 
offices in the South Bronx, Brooklyn* 
and Queens areas of New York and 
another in Santurce, Puerto Rico. 
Because it offers assistance to Puerto^ 
Ricans throughout the counttyj it is 
considered a national forum. 

"Without EDA*s help we could not 
have started the business program, and 
we would not be this far along in 
helping people," says Vaiquez. 

An unusual aspect of the program is 
its brotherly attitude toward persons 
who show an' interest in entering 
busitiess. Its protective nature can be 
seen in many ways, observes Vazquez, 
but principally in the efforts tq sur- 
mount language and cultural dif- 
ferences facing Puerto Ricans. 

In addition to anal)^ing each 
proposed business, the Forum reviews 
pertinent market and supply con- 
ditions^, helps to prepare loan ap- 
plications, and, of chief importance, 
prepares the businessman for the 
language skills he will need to serve the 
public. . 

While standard English courses, says 
Vazquez, may be concerned with simple 
words like "book, table* and pen," the 
Forum teaches the more practical 
language of **prices, costs, and 
amounts*" > 

Typical of its success stories is one 
that tells how the Forum helped Mario 
Serrano parlay one small clothing store 
in Brooklyn with two employees into 
three stores-, two drycleaning establish- 
merits, and a work force of 20. 

Unable to get a bank loan with which 
to expand, Serrano went to the Forum, 
and it, in turn, persuaded a New York 
.bank to advance him $25,000 to be 



repaid Jn 5 years. The Forum 
guaranteed 50 percent of the principal 
and interest and then went to 
assisting Serrano in guiding the 
business onto a forward-mpving course. 

John Torres, a Puerto Rican 
graduate ofs. New York Univer^ity^,.^ 
organized and now directs the Metro 
Spanish Merchants Co-op. A former 
grocer, Torres said he_ found Jhat_the_^ 
average Puerto Rican grocer in New 
York worked about 108 hours a week to 
earn a modest living and knew little 
about the basic procedures of running a 
business. * 

With Forum help, Torres secured a 
S15,000 bank loan , to establish the 
cooperative and> offer management 
assistance as well as the benefits of 
volume buying to grocers. 

The business leader said co-op 
members in- 1971 earned 2 percent on 
their annual purchases from the 
organization plus 8 percent on their 
capital investment. 

To make it all possible, Torres says, 
the Forum . hired an expert on 
cooperatives from the University of 
Puerto Rico who taught > him the 
philosophy of the cooperative 
movement. 

"The professor gave me the tricks of 
keeping the group together," he says. 
^ **The Forum gave the assistance I 
needed— inventory control, setting up 
books, how to deal with employees, and 
administration." 

To stimulate the growth of small 
business among Puerto Ricans, the 
Forum has established a local 
development corporation and a 
minority enterprise small business 
investment company (MESBIC). In 
addition to seeking individual loans for 
businessmen, the Fomm ' operates a 
loan-guarantee program for high-rlsk 
ventures. Initiated with a $250,000 
grant from the Ford Foundation, the 
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FOOD SPECIALTY^A Pumrto Rfcan 
/'bustnmsnmn QV&rsms prBpamtidn of 
packag&tJ food for frBBiing in ^shop 
BStaMshed with sssistsncB from ih& 
National PuBrto RJcari Forum} 



program has deposited the funds in two 
banks to serve as collateral to guarantee 
short-term loans. 

The list of other services and ac- 
cornplishments of the. .Forum is im- 
pressive: business development 
assistance to nearly 1,000 persons- 



technical assistance /to almost 'SW 
flrms: contract bid assistance to some 
1.400 Puerto Ric/n businessmen; 
language training/to more than 600 
personsf and the werral of nearly 300 
technical and p/ofessional persons to 
employment sources. 



Vazquez believes these services will 
be returned in beneflts to the countty. 
He, adds: - 

"The man who leaves his homeland 
to make a new life: for himself has 
courage. He will face problems which 
may seem impossible to solve, Tv But his 
biggest problem is maintaining pride in 
his heritage and gaining true leadership 
in his community. The prices he pays 
are great, indeed, but the rewards can 
be enormous/' ■ 

The rewards, he says, ^are better 
businessmen and workers. „ □ 



End of the Line . . . and a New Beginning 




fleprlntBd from ECONOMIC DEV E LOP MSNT— January' 1973 



WHEN THE UNION DEPOT In Du- 
luth, l\/linnBSOtB, was built in 1892, 
.eight differBnt railfQads d&partad the 
city carryirjg hom&st&aders from the 
ScandinaWan countries to the 
northern sectors of the United 
States, But for the last 2 years, the 
picturesque Norman-stylB building 
has stood vacant, as Bv&ry railroad 
e ventually elimlna ted Duluth as a 
stop. With the help of a $352,000 
grant from the Economic 
Development Administration, under 
the Public Works Impact Program, 
the building now is to be converted 
into a cultural center with railroad 
and industrial museums. Housed 
within the former station will be the 
St. Louis County Historical Society 
and the Duluth Art Institute, An 
auditorium is to be constructed 
nearby to house the Dufyth Civic 
Ballet and the Duluth Playhouse, To 
the rear, six railroad tracks that dead 
end at the station will be used to 
display antique passenger cars and 
Other historiaal artifacts^ □ 
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iuilOING rafnp;jttfr^f)fjrffi4wrnl sy^t&rTls. at Hawleit-Packard Co 



Industrial Park 

Proves a Good Neigh bo r 

In Residential Community 



In Sail Dicuo, near \\w s\\ij 
C'aiiturnia's tirst miSsitni was 
ustahl islicti, a spectacular iicw type i^l 
tluvclnjimcm IS niakinii iis nun k. 

il is a iiuHlci'iiHins iiulilsirial pai;k 
witluii a iic\s cnniiiuiiiit V Kaiiclii^ 
Bcriiai do - !i»caicllMii the Junihills ol a 
plateau a Mcl Dreci cat iiii^ ifi many ways 
tluisc as^K'Cts of cuuiniuiiity lilV tlial 
iliiurisluHl here dmiiiy tlie urea's 
cai'licst rccuixictl history. 1 he park is 
pi'ovidiny livclihinnls lor people in the 
k'oniiiiiinitv uuiav as the laiicl iirii4fitnlly 
"(lid'asa laiul i^raiit, ilceded by the Kitiii 
of Spaiti ill \ 

riiere ai'u other siniilariiies. As 
Nsoulcl he expecictl. houever., there are 
ctMUrasts, lou. hciween the ihodcrii 
park and Kaiicho iieriiaido as it existed 
wlien Calijoriiia ^wis attraetiiiLi its.lnsl 
visitors, 

1'lw 2:M){) jiihs and i2() nullion in 
Jimiijal in^^mws today iiiake a strikiiiiily 
diiilorijnt picmrw than was descrihetl by 
the arecPs I8lh = een!ury eeononiy. And, 



dnued 



the' latest electronic i^adiieiry prod 
, in the jiark is tai' ivino\ed .tVinii the 
grapes and ci»rn once i^roun iii the 
loothills. Ihii developers and city 
planners say the. respeet shown t<^ the 
land jn its developtiietU leulav adlieix's 
to the tradition' est abhsli ed irianv yeai^s 
auo. 

lidiivited with a -Sh^2.()(H) tyrant tVoni 
The HciMfiMnie Developnien! Ad- 
minist ration in Mjn'", the park: is 
eonsideivd a iiunlel urban itiainilae- 
luriuii, eonrplex. 

As one tlc\e*lopei^ says: "It 
tlenionsirates jhat clean atui lii4bt 
i lul List in eau be locat ed within 
residential eotuniuiiiiies and exist to the 
inuiiitil satislaeiion ol all pailies." ^ 

He atlds that the i. deveiitpinein 
"exentplines l^DA's sueeess \n helpinii 
eoin in lit lilies to st inudaie eeonoinie 
growth/' : i 

And the park is so tiew i)iat its 
de\elo|Krs'expeet expanding in(|usirit^s 
siMui to occupy all hWO aeres, boostini[=. 




the jobs avaihible u» some 5. KKK wiili a 
%4i) inilliini iinnual ;pavr(dl. 

i lie jKirk is runs lii»nK' tor iliese 
iiidiisirics;. 

— National ( ash Reirisier.C'o:;^wHieh.^ 
emplovs 1 MS) uorkers in t lie researeli, 
de\eloiiment . aiul inaiud'aeturing of 
elect riuiie ^laIa'f^^>ees^^Mly syslenis, 1 he 
conijydny eoiisfrucjed yji". $ 1 0-iniilion 
jilanr on a 1 M^acre site.- Its annual 
pavitvll is S^^^^iillion, and- it Vxpeetsjo 
exjiand its emiilovnient to 1 ,H(K) by la\e 

— I levH let Packard Co,, .enipltn iiig, 
5.^4 persons in the rabrieaiiou and, 
assenilily ol- eonipiiter ^^eriplieral 
systems. 'I1ie^c\niipany has eonsirueied 
a !i2,5-niiliion'pia^t jni a "i-acre^siiu. It 
has a niillion \ early payroj] and 
uill expand its ^iroductioii to hire 
atiotlier 15(1 employees withiir 2 years.. 
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FORMING microGhcTronic cotufjonmus for hiwrwss nmchifws.u Burroui/hs Carp 



TESTING (electronic data eQuipment nt 



ihirroifiihs Cncj)., sslinsu !^5^ 
linn jikriU un a 2()^aeru siiu is ihx' 

niicroukcl ronic Cinii pmient s for 
Inisinuss fnaLhincsr The 51,5 niilHoii 
uurruiH ptiyri^ll \\\\\ iiietvasu lo %2 
ni[lli(iM as the conipaiu Incri^nscs ii^ 
siiilT In 2(K) in Mr^V 

.^S^Suny Ct^rp.. ^shiu'li upuncd a 
niillinn plani in Auyusi 14°2 dusigneci 
U) pnuliicu 2(),()()() leluvisioM sots a 
niiHitlh Ii will 

nwui *iis sc^iiedufus and will haw a ^4 
niilliiin anninil payn^ll. 

In aclfliiinn, nuiiniiaiions aru iindi'r 
way uiih oilier ulut'l runics^ortunicd 
iiitlusirius Ui npun lat^ililies at HaiiLlin 



Burnardi). Antulu'r 2iHH) jnlis cnidd hu 
created by the fiuss tlrrns. 

Minisriiy workers — iilauks and 
Indians and ptMSons of Mcxic-nh 
Hilipint!, JapanL'Sk'. and C'hinese dusuuni 
— hiild jolis at lliu plants iii pereuntaiit's 
j-afiLjinij rroni 12 i.. n jiercent/ 

Iksides the jnhs and inconies iav San 
Uiuiii!. the industries already pav nune 
tlian SK25().()()0 in prnporlv taxes. 
''We ihitik the park has had a 
- jinsitive elluyi nn this area/' savs IMJ 
Irauiniaii of Aeen ("onimunitv 
L)es eli^pers; I ne. ' 

"Wl^ base johs and ineonies and an 
aiti'aeti\e develt>pnient that was u 
turhiny pimit in San Diu^n's eeoninn\." 

Business aiid^ eoininunily leadeis 
aiirceilKit Hanelni Iku'nai^d.u sjiai'ked a 
res itaji/ation of San Dlei^o's eesnnunA 
in I4(>"" at a tinie u hen the' eily was 
sutlerinii tiuun seriiUls eiubueks, in 
missile 'iind aireratt jirod iietituh 

Asc*^ piiinML'd 
eoininiinity at th 
dieiMiarclo. 

Skirtin*^ biuli sides of /niei^slate 
Higlnuiy No, 15 and loeaied aboni 20 
miles north of dtnenieun San Dieiin, 



'^.^OO-aere ne\\ 
isiurie Hanelui 
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the neu eonnnnnity inehuled ari in^ 
duslrial park that National Cash 
He^isierhail sek'eied as llie liKalion tor 
a ne\\ plani= I he eohijian\ \ announee = 
ment was the key io the ujiward suinu 
in joiis and ^jrou tb theiv. 

t i t N' ol t'ieia Is w eleonied i lie 
deselopineru also a^ an i»pp;»riunii\ hi 
ei eate new vvi»rk sonrees tor" i he liarib 
eiire unem|iloved. 

As undevehipeil land, briuever, ihe 
proposed indnstriai park lacked the 
riiads and utilities vital lu econoinie 
urn\v th. I he de\ e|i)pers ot Kanebo 
Hernardt! said the> had insested 
inilliim ill utilities ujihin the new 
eoninninity; kind San lJie)io aclded 
anoiher S2 inillimi tt? exleMt! serviees tii 
I be resitleii'iial areas. 

H was then llial llie eiiy unned u* 
hDA lor assisianee in insiallinu sewer 
and waiei" taeiliiies and eonsirnetinu 
access roads in tlie in<lustrial park. 

"I'iJA s deeision to help was an 
exeelleiii tinari ot' Federal in\ est nieiil in 
hical areiis/" sass Irauinian. '-h uave 
San I)iei!o new jtilis and litipe ittr the 
tutui'e — in aildition to hrini^ino liaek 
tii lite a part ot its history," □ " 
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Tribal Action Advances Goal of 
New Jobs on Nevada Reservation 

The dismantling of a machinery shed to 
make way for progress in a bustling city such 
as l.as Vegas normally is a routine, humdrum 
affair. 

It was hardly routine, though, when the 
Moapa Band of Paiute purchased', a large 
shed for removal to the Moapa River Indian 
Reservation in southern Nevada, 

As an incentive to expedite removal of 
the structure, the seller offered a bonus of 
nne=third the purchase price if the building 
were remo%^ed in 15 days. 

It was on the reservation, 55 miles away, 
in 1 0 days! 

Valued for its tin sheathing and wood 
bcamSj the building will be reerected for use 
by the Moapa farming enterprise. 

Agricidiurrd expansion ^s the foundation 
of the reservation's overall economic devel- 
opment program, C^hairman Preston Tom of 
the Moapa Business Coiincil said. 

Working in cooperation with the Inter- 
I ribal Council of Nevada, the Moapa Bus- 
iness Council has launched a program to con- 
vert forage produced on the reservation into 
beef. This expanded beef ])roduction %vill 
help create year-round jobs— the goal of the 
Moapa Paiute economic development pro- 
gram. 

The Economic Development Administra- 
tion has approved two grains totaling $192,- 
000 to enal)le the reservation to carry out 
projects in connection with the expanding 
farm program, 

EDA-assisted projecis include the lining of 
irrigation ditches with cement to help con- 
serve %v'ater^and the construction of fences 
for pastures, corrals, and a small feed lot, 

Raymond Anderson, who heads the tribal 
farming enterpri^^£*. estimates that half of the 
reservation's 1,174 acres is planted in alfalfa, 
barley, and milo. Anderson, Tom, and other 
tribal oflicials already are at work seeking 
additional acreage for the Moapa farmers. 

Despite the bright outlook, the Moapa 
Paiute are not putting all of their hopes on 
agiMCulture, 



A handcraft association has been estab- 
lished, and 15 persons are employed at work- 
shops on the reservation. The workshops 
themselves, are another example of the deter- 
mination of the Moapa. 

The tribe obtained three barracks build- 
ings from the Nevada Test Site of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. With help from '*a lot 
of people" the buildings were moved 140 
^les^Lo^thelMoapa.JR^jermtl^ 




Moapa Band oj Paiute tribal members learu to drill 
a watvr well (above) and to lay a concrete lining m 
an irri Ration ditch (below) to sufffdy water for their 
fields and far the fields of nciiihbnrhifi farniets. 




l \m of diem were renovated for use by 
the handcraft association. The third will 
serve as a temporary community center. ^ 

Now that the Moapa have their workshops, 
attention is being focused on the possibility 
{)f establishing an arts and crafts sales center 
in Las Vegas. Access to the Las Vegas tour- 
ist tradic would strengthen the reservation's 
handcraft industry and help provide jobs on 
a year-round basis, said Wallace Kay, chairs 
man of the leathercrafts operations-,.: . □ 
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to start a stoneware plant. Mock was 
^enthusiastic and suggested the area of 
his boyhood home=ihe border region of 
southwestern Virginia and easiern Ten^ 
nessee. 

The two studied the market and the 
possibilities for such a venture and pre- 
pared lengthy applications for govern- 
ment loans. It took close to three years 
^^ll_pLatis, fi nd Ian d and tool 



By Andy Leon Harney 

Andy Leon Harney Is a Washington, 
D,C,, fraelanoa writer who has written 
artiGles on crafts in both; India and the 
United States. She reviews Washington 
area craft exhibitions for Craft Hori- 
zons magazine, published by the Ameri- 
can Crafts CounciL 

Blue Ridge, R Mountain, White^ 
top and Pond Mountain may be 
well-known places to many Appalachians, 
but to thousands of Americans they 
are the names of dinncrware patterns 
produced by Iron Mountain Stoneware, 
To the 60 Workers at Iron Mountain 
who use their hands and machines to 
make the dinncrware, work at Iron 
Mouniain is not just anoilier job -it's an 
■ important and exciting expe^rience. Lo- 
cated in the village of Laurel Blqomery, 
at the foot of ilie Iron Mountains in the 
far northeastern corner of Tennessee^ 
the company has pioneered a unique 
economic devclopmcnf model for the 
entire Appalachian Region, Tliis is not 
only a craft industry y^osQ workers feel 
personalJy involved in uie-^production of 
"Uieir" dinnerware, but also a successful 
small industry in an area where oppor^ 
tunities for employment have been 
badly needed, 

Tlie stoneware it produces is heavy, 
durable and bold in its design. Cups 
have broad handles big enough for a 
man's fingers. Dishes are deep enough 
to hold juices or sauces easily. Glazes 
range froin the deep blues anu greens of 
the Blue Ridge pattern to the gay off^" 
white, orange and green of the Whisper- 
ing Pines pattern. 

Ail phstos by Kenneth Murray 



Iron Mountain sioneware is marketed 
by the exclusive New York firm of 
Georg Jensen and distributed to posh 
desigiKonscious shops and department 
stores across the country. The products 
are in demand everywhere, and the firm 
is expanding rapidly, Gross salesjast 
year were 5524,000, up 28 percent from 
the previous year. Sales have increased 
nearly SO percent in the^past four years 
alone. Equally important is tlje fact that 
tlie work force has tripled since the 
firnrs inception in 1965. \ 

Despite its big-city marketing, Iron 
Mountain is uniquely Appalachian, with 
a personal sense to it that blends in with 
its tranquil village, not just because its 
workers live there, but because they 
have made the plant theirs. If a worker 
has to run home to catch a stray cow or 
fix a broken-down tractor, everyone 
understands, and time is made up later, 
without benefit of time cards. 

Situated on Route 91 between Da- 
mascus, Virginia, and Mountain City, 
. Tennessee, the plant nestles atop a small 
rise. As the visitor approaches, he passes 
ihrougii a Japanese garden with an ab- 
stract sculpture in the center of a pond; 
Decorative drainpipes made of glazed 
ceramics hang from the roof, A large 
shop sells firsts and seconds of every 
pattern, along with Finnish Marimekko 
fabrics and modern stainless^steel flatware. 

First Steps 

Ten years ago Iron Mountain was 
nothing more than an idea in the minds 
of Nancy Patterson, a Los Angelds ce* 
ramies designer, and Albert Mock, an 
architect -business man from Damascus, 
.Tlie two were introduced by friends in 
Boston in I96L Miss Patterson wanted 



the plan t . Their'idea became a7e2iiy In 
I96S, when a loan fiom the Area Rede- 
velopment Administration (now the 
Economic Dovelopment Administration) 
materialized, i 

According to Jack Strickland, execu^ 
tive director of the First Tennessee- 
Virginia Development District, Iron 
Mountain was the spearhead for the de- 
velopment of the entire area: Voack in 
1965, statisticians and economists said 
that, based on all their calculations, there 
was no hope for Mountain City fthe 
neigiiboring town] and Johnson \ 
County," Tlie advent of Iron Mountain, 
Inc, (tiie legal name of the firm), \ 
changed their predictions, ''You've got 
to have something that moves, that lifts 
tJie spirit, and 1 think Iron Mountain ilid 
this," says Strickland, \ 

**The area seemed' sl> perfect for a ce- 
ramic plant," explains Iron Mountain \ 
President Nancy Patterson, *'We are \ 
near transportation to almost every part\ 
of the country, with the exception of \ 
the West Coast, in the middle of the 
sources of good clay, and in a place ' 
where people needed work and the area 
needed industry," 

Once the farmland in Laurel Bloom- 
ery hpd been selected for the first plants 
Miss Patterson rented a twOvroom log 
cabin just down the road. There slie de- 
veloped plans for the plant's machinery 
and set up a small studio to expdriment 
with various clays and glazes for tlie 
dinnerware designs she had developed. 
She worked and waited in the log cabin 
until sufficient working capital was 
raised. 

The 1965 loan of SI 07,000 which 
the firm received from the Area Rede- 
velopment Administration was 60 per- 
cent of the total needed for land, build- 
ing and equipment. It was this crucial 
loan that got Iron Mountain over the 
liill, LoCiU banks put in 20 percent, and 
the two founders put up anothcf 10 per- 
cent. The Johnson County Industriid 
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The Iron Mountain plant. (Right, 
below) TJancy Patterson Lamb and her 



Commission pitcliud in with the rcniain- 
Ing 1 0 percent, 

Anotiier 586,000 was raised tlirougli 
stock sales to provide working capiiaL 
Despite the fact that no one knew niuch 
about the workings of a ceramic plant, 
members of tiie Johnson County InduS' 
trial Comniission liad little difficulty 
selling common stock to local residents 
at SlO per share, Mac Wriglit, secre- 
tary of the Johnsoii Couiuy Indusiriul 
CommissioHj chairman of the First 
Tennessec^Virginia Development District 
and a successful businessman hiniself, 
was one of the key salesmen of the stock. 

*'PecMil*' didn't invest in Iron Moun^^ 
tain be, .^c they- thouglu tliey were 
going to tnake a lot of money says 
Wright. "They invested in the commu- 
niiy, in the jobs that the new industry 
would create for the cyrfimunity." 

One of those early stockholders was 
Miss Cettie KeyeSi^wner of the log 
cabin Miss Patterson rented until the 
plant was ready. Miss Keyes sold the 
company the land on which the plant is. 
located and then reinvested in Iron 
Mountain stock. Mac Wright, active 
from the beginning, is still secretary of 
the company, and until last year helped 
in the day4o-day financial administra- 
tion of the plant. 



above) The plant's successful shop. 

husband, Joe. / 

/ 

Tlie company's board is largely made 
up of local peoplCj including several 
bimkerSi atiorneys'.and jnerchants;^with 
a few investors from the outside./ The 

first formal meciinB of stockholuers and 

" " ._ . /_ 
directors was held on February /29i 

1964, / 

Word tr^^eled, and people began to 
see that^^mething important was taking 
place Laurel Blodrnery, Local resi- 
dents began to stop in at the log cabin 
in search of ajob. No advertisements 
Iiad appeared; yet by the time the plani - 
was ready to open, some 400 applica- 
tions had been submitted, > 

Trainmg Program 

Mr, Mock and Miss Fatierson-iurncd 
tJieir attention to the problem of flnOTng- 
workers for their plant. They met wiili 
a local reprcF^ntative of the Council ot 
die Southern Mountains, who oifered to 
help them set up a training program, A 
curriculuni was developed for an inten- 
sive ten-week program for about 45 
trainees, Department of L^ibor. funding 
was obtained for the project, and the 
process of selecting 45 trainees out ot 
400 applicants began. 

After meeting so many of the people 
who had applied for, work, Mr, Mock 



and Miss Patterson decided that they 
wanted to hire as many chronically un- 
employed as possible- people with no 
otlier means of support but with a desire 
to learn. Willi (he help of this criterion 
and a simple aptitude test, they nar^ 
rowed the list to 45 eager trainees, Tiiey 
were family peopli (most had rio fewer 
than four dependents) and were not 
young- 1 he average age was 35. All were 
novices when it came to ceramics. 

Tlie actual work with clay was the 
most important part of tlie course=and 
the most fun. 'M made one ut the big- 
gest birdhouses ever made in this area-^ 
and all in clay," remembers one of the 
plant foremen, Bob Gentry, "Arid it , 
broke, too^right as we were taking it 
out uf the kiln/' he laughs. 

Many pieces were broken, but many 
vv&re^aMed: Jh rough the shards came 
an i ni p o r t a n i u nd ers t a ri d i n g o( 1 1 > <^ c n - 
tire process of making stone Vjiarc.^At. 
ilie end of tlie ten- week sessi on ,^a^Ter tifi-^j 
cate was awarded to each trainee, and 16 
were scleoted as the plant's first em- 
ployees* (About ten of those original 
workers are still with Iron Mountain, 
seven years later.) At the end of the 
first year, 25 people had b^en hired. 
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(Lfift) Wnma.F;,!rfnor. (Rrght, top) Mac Wright. (Right, bottom) C 



Progress 



liic lir^l Iwu jiiii tc/rih iti iliniiLM sv.iie , 
Hluu Ridge niid Ro.in Miujutiiiih have 
grown tM ejiiht, ihw sfunowarc has hcu'ii 
niniorially disirihuted siiwi' 1467, 
Jt'n?un iiKukcis Iron MnunLain prodiUMs 
lu hiigi; shops across the counlry. whik- 
Iron MoLiniain sells its own waru in crall 
shops ani] in the (actur> shuj . 

The plant has expanded. A kirgu ad^ 
ditjon washuill m 1968, and a third, 
larger kdn was purchased. !n)r the [jusi^ 
three years, regular divideiuls have been 
paid to stockholders. Initiire plans inv 
elude tjpennig a series ol' woikshops lur- 
sernjus nidjvidual ciartsinen on the tarni 
adjuining the plant and possibly opernny 
a Sfiiall group i >!' visilcus' cabins and a 
restaurant. The sliop alone n(!w sells 
S I r!5.()00 worth td dinnerware a year ti^ 
|)eople wfu) drive hi rrof]i nuighht)nng 
siaies ii) sue where ''tfieir" dinnerware 
canic Irof?!. ^ / 

^Positive Fallout 

riie area tun lias gf own. Ik- lore Iron 
MountuUj came lu liie valley o! Lauiel 
Bluuniery, the f)iily lucal industries were 
Lckn Manunieiuring in Muutitain City 



(iiiaker^ oi pajainas, {i\hcs and olhui 
night wear ) and a small gluve iacUus . A 
laige lexlde conipanv (Burhngiun InduN^ 
irics). a ^iint^Miiafiiifaciui iiiu plant and 
■■ several £iihei large [jidiislnes have riiuVijij 
into juiinsjiii (Quints . Indusiriahjohs in 
tile CtJimty have lUfss^ii Iniin /cu^ ill 
iMhij to 1 M)0 in M^'fl Seveial nioteU 
have spnHJted ni ihi- area, a 5U4)ed ho^= 
pital is going up in Nh Min t:nnj_lii\' aiid ' 
an air^^tnj^ has TKWtMTTtT?^A new 
. SNmilliisn high school was f'inaiaed 
wit hi Hit an> federal asM^taiiLC. Iii sIimil 
llie area is iioojrjing, and ii is l)ecause ifs 
[xjople [)ejieve in what it has lo oiler. 

Notallol that is dije to hon Mijun^ 
Iain, hui the corjipans ha:^ played an iiih 
[Hiriant [lart in the develofuneii t a] dte 
eri tire regii/n. Ii can pla> an even innie 
iinpurlani ri)le in the divelopnient ol 
Appalachia if infiers will .iilapt ii as a 
niodel h^ utile! indnslnes. 

Hand 

and Machine: 
An Easy Mesh 

Naiicy Patterson selected the coinhh 
nation (M handwork and niechani/ation 
partly out of' necessUy and partly out n\ " 
a bciiel' that things made with iheiianJ 



aie niiJie interesting, fnorc pleasant \u\ 
t>wiu lo (oiiclk (o use. ! 

''SludHj [njUeix she pinnts out. "is 
hu) ^Miall an opeTaiioii lo MnrrnilaL i uu-' 
iiein.s and still keep ilu' unit cost down. 
A highly nteeham/ed apjiii'acli is pjst ' 
;too e\|iensise. riu" liarii!^and=niat tune 
^j[^pii Kicii is= inoie ui leie^tiiie. I hete has 
/ to 1h' sornethm^ oi ifiij fiand (o inake li^ 
/ happeih ll doesn't ever come out the 
^.une. 1 don'l iike lo svv ,i i.up s^hi fr 
the roM's afe aKv.!\ ^ in ijic same (^iact'. 
liandMjeior ated .iiiil harhhdippeil \s;oik 
IS uiikjue; no one piccv is ever exactU 
tlie same as ans' oi hc! 

Al lioii Mountain, niacnineis is te* 
lied upon hi process Ihe.tia^ and lo 
It, Ail ilie other impiuiani steps liiijng ^ 
[he .la)- inio :ni'ids, Irimmmg ifie diied. 
inilired pieces and detitfatine ate done 
b> haruj> Ii js these tasks u hn. h rnake 
t'UL li cef amu' .? umqui^ pi* idn.. i . 

Why Is Iron Mountain 
Such an 

Important Model? 

Along with areas td the Si>ti!lisveNl 
and New l\ngiand, Appalawhia isjine ni' 
the riatio/i's cenfers leu iiaditional hand- 
cralted svork, Acioss die natiiiii there is 
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a growing derhand for hand-crafted ob- 
jects of fine dasi^. There is also a 
^^b^nf hTa~d for:both fadefd-an 
govarnments to support and ancourage 
the davalopn^ant of craft industrias. 

The Fedaral In taragency Crafts Com- 
mittee recently issued a raport, *'En- 
cpura^ng Amarican Craftsnian/' in 
which author^raftsman Charlas Counts 
caUs for government agencies to give 
^eater assistanca in daveloping craft and 
design industries into viable economic 
ventures, Counts racommends that 

, . tha Economic Davelopment Ad- 
ministration (EDA) of the Departmant 
of Commarca and other federal agencies 
encourage han^ crafts by giving techni- 
cal assistanca to carefuUy salacted craft 
projects in depressed areas." 

Craft industries can mean jobs for 
thousands of people. Appalachia can 
. become a canter for fine handcrafted 
design industries. Ceramic plants, wood 
furniture factories , silver factories, 
weaving and fabric-printing firms all 
iraadily adapt to the model. 

The approach Iron. Mountain suggests 
is that one should be^n with a reason- 
able economic motive, not simply an 
dtruistic mission to presarve dying arts 
and crafts. The individual craftsman 
will never stop being important to these 
burgeoning industries, just as Nancy 
Patterson's drive and technicarskills are 
,\dtal to Iron Mountain, 

An industry which allows for hand- 
work, yet does not exclude:the use of 
machinery to produce quality items in 
quantity, provides something far beyond 
its product; it also provides jobs and 
support for people in the community^- 
not for just a few scattered artjsts and 
native craftsmen. It builds not'only de- 
Biffii but. also community. Iron Moun- 
tain did not happen to the people of , 
Laurel Bloomery; they made it happen. 
An increasingly important aspect In 
this choice of hand/machine production 
is the satisfaction derived from the work. 



^Corpf aK Kead^ pbUticianSj psyc^^ 
pits and sociolopsts are becoming in- 
ereasin^y concirned over the effects 
that boredom, in industrial jobs is having 
oil the nation's workers. The relaxed 
atmosphere at Iron Mountain, the need 
for every Individud to, put forth, seem 
to erase traces of boredom. "There are 
a few jobs here which are boring," says 
Nancy Patterson, "but if an employee 
has any talent at Ml and shows any in* 
terest, we t^^ and move him on to other 
more interesting jobs as soon as we can." 

When asked, for example ,^5i^e 
develops new patterns. Miss fftterson 
replied, "We all woyk on it.*' Everyone 
helps— the moldmaker, the people in 
• pf o^ductisirrtiTe-^azingiie^^ 
this way each worker has a say in the 
development of the cpmpany. i^d to- 
gether they make Iron Mountain work. 



Time Clocks 

There are no time clocks at Iron 
Mountain, and no one seems to take ad- 
vantage of the lack. The work day is . 
from 7:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. '*Most, 
everyone is in by five or ten of seven," 
says foreman Bob Gantry. "And the 
ones that are late are always late, and 
we know who they'are:" 

The firm shows even greater nexibil- 
ity mih its "ni^ht shift," a group of six 
to nine daytime farmers who work from 
-4:30 to 12:30 p,m. in the summer and 
3:30 to 11:30 in the winter. "Some- 
times one or two of them will have to 
rush out and chase a cow that's got 

Iron Mountain's first home. 



-loos^:on- their farmrbut4hey. always ........ 

make it up," says Nancy's husband, Joe 
Lamb. "We try to make everyone feel 
that this is more than just another job, 
that it's really important for them to be 
here with us and that they each have a 
valuable job to perform." For that Tea- 
son, the plant has a rule that it never 
takes back a worker who leaves. 

The management is working to make 
the plant the hi^est paid in the area- 
wages now run from $h60 per hour up 
to $2*60. They feel they have one o,f 
the better health and welfare programs; 
the rirm pays a healthy Christmas bonus 
and is now working on a possible profit- 
faring plan for the employees and a 

- dental pr^jpam^oUhjiiLcbjlA^n^^e^^^ 
plan may not work out^ but it is clear 
frqm taUdng with both management and 
theXniployees that a real sense of loy- 
alty has developed between the people 
who work there and the company itself. 

It's iinportant to Ula Dunn that all 
the plates are properly trimmed; it's im- 
portant^t'o the three women who know 
how to hand-pull the handles on all the 
cups that they are just right; it's impor- 
tant to Fern Severt that the ^azes come 
out just right. TTiere are many other 
people who play key roles in making the 
product right. A man who sits on an as- 
sembly line in Detroit, or a woman who 
works a sevydng machine for' making 
^oves, gets little satisfaction out of 
knowing that the third bolt on the right 
was fastened by him, or that the third • 
finger on the right glove was stitched by 
her. At Iron Mountain, hand and ma- 
chine combine to make a unique prod> " 
uct, with a ^esson for all of AppalacKia. 

/" ^ ^ □ 
/ 
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Mainers Protect Nature^s Heritage 
in DeAy^foprng H T sto r ic ^" 
Mattawamkeag Wilderness 



AucordiiTy to archeologiciil nndings, the Pcnobscoi 
Indians have heun living in what is now known as 
the State of^Mainc since ahoui Mm) B,C, Their earnest 
s recorded- home was in a wooded area called "Niaila' 
; wanikcag/' which nicans "where twii rivers meet." 
Tour^Ms io "Mattawamkeag'' (his sumnier ean ssvim 
these riverd. hike the rolling hills, and enjoy the endless 
other wonaers ot^ this legendary tribal hirihplncc. 

Prescrva|ioh of the LOlKsicre wilderness area rep- 
• resents thejnehievenient of a lontiiime goal of the ibwn 
of MattaWamkeag. To reach its goal, the town re- 
qiiested add received from the nuonomie Development 
Adniinistriition a $367J)00 grant under the Puhlic 

"WDrk^rnpnur==Prc7gr:irrr ==-=^^^-^=^— ^ .=._l_^-^_.. .... 

"Whei^rt's all completed, this should he an excellent 
example/or a wilderness prtnected and used at the same - 
time to/creale ji^hs," says Executive Direetor James B. 
. C^Mfevy Jr., of the Rastern Maine Development District. 

It i!4 estimated thai ahinit 100 w:orkmen have had 
johs huilding inctinspicitous camping facilities among 
trees in the "Nlaiiawamkeag" wilderness, 
^ Many more persons are expected to find work serv- 
ing t,he tourists in the town of Mattawamkeati. Visitors 
nimThering in the thousands each year arc anticipated 
as the area's many natural wonders to he studied and 
LMijdyed become belter known. 

Nyhite and yellow birches, hemlocks, firs, maples, 
cedars, and many other species of trees create a shady, 
quift retreat for touri:;,s and a panoramic burst of color 
in jipring and fall. 

The pines there are aMain coming close \o the storied 
lOCMooi heights of the 1 Nth-century trees that were 
branded with a "king\ arrow" and reserved for use as 
ship masts by th=^ representatives of the crown colonies. 

i^ildflosvers abotuid on the hillsldes^red and Nvhlie 
rum. lilies of the valley, wild of rhlds. and a wide 
ely of ferns. " - 

lamers. not n()ted tor giving undue praise, concede 



"MattMwamkcag" is one of the natural showplaces 
II State where scenic sites are sometimes common^ 



cc, 

bomc viesv It as ;^an islanci where the passage of time 
ohservLd only In the changing coUirs, the" levels ot 
the water, and in nesv wildlife,'' 

Virgil Wyman, a Mailawamkeag town planner, who 
irkcd the 25^year drfve to preserve the wilderness 
ja for public use, has pledged to make only those 
provcments that are in keeping with the natural 
io ting, * ' ' '■ '\ 

- Attention svas- locused ^tHi the wilderness^known as 
'town liils" and deeded to Nfauasvamkeag by the Com- 
n!j)nwealth of Massachusetts in I860 after the Penob^ 
Indians had moved southward— as a means of 
)nomie growth. "Matiawanikeag." townlblk decided. 
O lid attract tourists without changing the eharacter 
►f the area/ * ■ " . ^ 

To make their stay^ comfortable as well as enjoyable, 
mrk has been completed on 20 Adirondack camp 
halters — open-fronf log cabins with fireplaces: sites. 
52 .campers and small trailers/ and 25 tent sites/ 
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nmunohile trails, a horse corraL conversion of a 
srtTjef tote -road into a ■ r4.'3-mile haturc trail with' 




A WUj)iiRNf^SS TO r.NJOY^ Vmtorsto Manriwamkeaff iv/// 
(fi^rnvrr ii voncty of rvcrcatinna! m uvitivs in a natiiral wondiand 
svttuii:. and hvlp thv arva's rt nfiumy iyfiilc ynjoyini^ themselves. 



overlooks on the Nlaiia\samkeag River, canoeina fa- 
eiliiies, and shelters for horseback aiding in summer 
and snowniobiling in winter add to opportunities (or 
recreation. 

A service and adriiinistration buikling has been con- 
structed containing showers and laundering and rest- 
room taciliiies, with sewage disposal designed to pre- 
vein pollution, . 

Wyman lakes greatest pride in the nature trail, which 
tollows'lhe path tramped by early river drivers guiding 
logs through the falls and rapids/ The trail windv along 
the hanks as the river narrows from 300 leet to' about 
50 feet in width, wending its svay through gorges with 
steep canyon walls, over both Upper and Lower Gordon 
Falls, and into the "heaters"— a scries of rapids cre- 
ated -^by the river diving i-iio crevices and surfacinB 
again in a display of svhlie water and mist that brought 
IHth-eeniury loggers ici mind of boiling water, hence 
the name "heaters." 

Indian lore relates that the trail was made by early 
Krenchmen transporting logs in small "bateaux" to a 
point just'.^hort of the falls and rapids. There, they 
unloaded the logs IVom the Boats Into the water, walk- 
ing llie^path beside them and untangling the inevitable 
log jani?5 with poles. . 

Canoeists will have an opportunity to relive this 
history in 6utings beginning asi far asyay as Lake Matta- 
wamkeag, some 60 miles nort!).. The^tate.of Maine has 
found sunicieni^intercsi in canoeing to^ develop a camp- 
she lor visitors bn the west' branch of the rivqr^ outside 
^the wilderncs!?. \ ^ , 

j'he Maitawumkbfig Rrv^r is one ofjhe few remaln- 
hig *Njlean'; rivers in^^he country, locrfl Ieade^?{vMiy. It 
is suitable for swimniHig. boating, fi^hjrfg; ifnlf 'qib^^ 
recreational activities. Fr<^m its head\^ers in*1[^enc)b- 
scot and Aroostook Coutilies, .it Hows southerly *wniil 
it meets with the Penobsgot\Rive(;=--ihe, connuencc ol 
rivers that the early Indians .cuiled "Ma!tawamkeag."'D 
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Bust I i ng P^rt 0 Tixas 
Creates Jobs for Mexican-American 




When a trawler cuts through the morn^ 
ing mist at Brownsville, Texas, in 
search of the prized Gulf of MexiOT shrimp, 
the captain arid crew are probably Mexican- 
Americans employed in some of the many 
new jobs created in partnership with the 
Economic Development Administration. 

With S2,216,000 in EDA aid, the bustling 
port of Brownsville, at the southern tip of 
Texas, since 1968 has created at least 500 
jobs, most of them tilled by Mexican- 
Americans, 

It expects eventually to add another 1,700 
Jobs and to further stimulate growth of all 
types of sea-and-shipping-related activities, 
which now represent a SlOO^million in- 
'vestment. The United States-Mexico border 
port provides employment for an estimated 
5,000 persons, including the Jobs created 
with EDA assistance. 

The porfs success is written, not only in 
Job development, but also in port hiring and 
proniotion^ policies tor minorities and in 
workers* on-the-job^ perforniance. 

In a reverse twist for national mindrities, 
Mexican-Americans represent a 55-percent 
majority of the population in Brownsville, a 
growth center for the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley Econoniie Development District* 
Though not 'associated in great numbers 
with the growing -Chicano and iu raza ac- 
tivist movements, local Mexican-Americans 
are concentrating on promoting cm- 
ployment opportunities, on acquiring skills 
required by the shipping trades, and on 
qualifying for highly technicaF employnierjt, 
port officials say, 

/**Fully 75 percent of the people working at 
/the port .are Mexican-Americans," said E, 
G, Lantz, director of engineering and 
planning, 

"Many are holding down technical and 
skilled jobs and executive and managerial 
posts. This is true both at the port and, at 
companies that lease space here,^' 

Ygnacio Garxa. Jr,, commissioner 
chairman of the publicly owned Brownsville 
= Navigation District, which opurates the port 
and A! Cisneros, general 
Mexican- Americans. 
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= DOUBLED CAPACITY-- The 12 concrete silos in the foreground were built with 
the help of an Ecorwmic Development Adrninistration grant of^ $337,000at the 
port of Brownsville, Texas, The construction doubled the port's grafn^storMge 
capacity and increased Job opportunities for Meman-Americans in the area. 



EDA assistance approved for the port 
expansion in 1968 includes: 

,^A S682.0O0 grant to add a third basin to 
the fishing harbor nnd n l-milIion-K»aIlon 
elevated water tank. The improvemciits 
have allowed the port to. increase the 
number of trawlere berthed at the harbor to 
more than 500, With the enlarged focUities. 
the harbor nowijccounts for the majoi Xhare 
ot the S22,8 million annual shrimp catch tor 
the Brownsville area, ' , | 

^A $337,W0 grant to construct. 12 
vertical concrete silos, thus doublmg the 
port's grain-storage , capacity.. The. bins 
enabled the district to store 40,000 ad-, 
ditional long tons of grain, bringmg a 
savings of §50,000 annually to farmers of the 
Rio Grande Valley. Truck shipments of milo 
sorghum to the silos went up in number 
from 1 1 J49 in 1969 to 15,543 in 1970. There 
were as many as 10,000 railroad cars used to 
transship the grain and other cargo from the 
port, which also serves as^ a rail centen 

-=A SI 47.000 grant to chjistruct an 800- 
font barge wharf to facilital^^shipment of 
bulk goods. Shortly after ch^ipletion it 
provided wharfage for six bargesNo load ore 
bou^d for northern States bordering the 
Missi-ssippi River. One company expects to 
ship 100,000 ^tons of bulk materials amiually 
from the wharf,.- \ i 

^A $1,050,000 grant to widen and; 
deepen a 10-mile section of the Brownsvill^ 
Shipping Channel to allow for the passage of 
oiNdrilling barges measuring 19 feet in 
width and 354 feet in length. The im- 
provements will allow the R, O, Le Tour- 
neau Company, Inc, to locate a plant in tHe 
navigation district's industrial =area to 
niahufacture and assemble the barges. The 
company = expects to employ 1,777 hew 
worJters at the plant, 

When the port applied tor the EDA 
assistance in 1968, It estimated that 350 new 
Jobs would be created, within 5 years and 
that additional fishing harbor Icase^spacc 
would be available during a 10-ycar period, 
Both estimates were met and exceeded ir 
just 3. years, / * 

. New Jobs already are estimated at aboui 
SOO, and the new areas created at the third 
fishing basin are entirely leased. Port of 
ficials look forward to continued growth foi 
, many reasons, including a tongue-in-cheel- 
reterence to an instinctive early#warhinf 
system on eeorromic .changes for cargc 
handling. When King Cotton lost its roya 
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status (thu^port handlijd 1 million balus in 
1960 and only 30*000 bales last year), the 
, port devfloped a potroleuni= and 
petrcjchcmieaUhandling faciMty to till the 
gap. Shipbuilding and othur tyfK^si of 
construction also are incrca^in^ and further 
diversifying the port's industrial base. 
; In nlL more than 40 new industrial firms 
have located in Brownsville in the last 3 
. years beeau^u tirthe waturioriented service, 
oflficials report. 

Again, Muxican-Aniericans svcre hired tor 
the new jobs, 

or special pride to the port district isMts 
ability to expand without saeriflcing its 
ufTorts to control pollution. 

To keep the waters clean, it spends an- 
nually $15,000 on solid waste disposal, 
S6.S00 to operate ballast pits for tankers to 
pipe sioragie residues, and 52,000 on 
engineering studies to prevent poIlLition, 
The district ha^ approved a S 100,000 
sewaue-treatnient plant and is considering a 
$50,000 proposal to prepare oxiclation 
ponds for chemieyl effluent eontroL 

This defense against, pollution /is 
necessary, especially in view of the growing 
public interest in seafikid and the increasing 
attention of the Brownsville trawlers to the 
valuable Gulf of Mexico shrimps which must " 
be processed jon shore, adding to (he burden 
orsywaye collection and treatnient. 




Trasvlers home-portud at Brownsville 
netted nearly 30 million pounds of tasty, 
king-'sized shrimp trom the gulf last year. 
' capturing almost 14 percent of ihe-iotal 
value of all shrimp of!"=loaded in the country 
and reinforcing •the city's claim as "the 
shrimp capital of the world/* 

'"Is there any wonder why the trawler tleei 
at Brownsville is on the rise and the EDA 
assistance svas a gotxl investment?" asked 
Lant^. 

The squatty. HO^tbot trawlers may remain 
in the gulf for as long as 3 sveeks. returning 
to port, with a catch of fhny lOO-pound 
crates of headless shrimp, bringing an 
incomu of about Sa.OCX) to ship and crew. 




WASHED AND REMD Y- After dBiivery by 
pneumatic tube from the hoid of a trawler 
to the wash tank^ shrimp next are moved 
along a conveyor for hading on trucks and 
shipment to market. 



Lantz likes to recall the success stories of" 
men who now captain the trawlers. 

Two captains, N, R, Barfera and George 
Gonzales* began as "headers," doing the 
most unskilled work availablc=renioving 
the heacis from shr'mp on, board the 
trawlers, In just a few years, says Lantz. 
Barfera has bought ancj operated two ' 
trawlers and leases 135 feet oi; harbor dock 
space, and Gonzales now leases 1 acre as a 
buikling site for a new trawler. 

"The opportunities in the field of llshing 
are limitless," Lantz pointed out. 

Off in the future lie the new dcepwater 
fishing grounds of the guif studied by 
Government scientists. Because the country 
imports about half of the shrimp consumed 
annualiy, the studies considered mcthtxis of 
pinpointing ihe presence of the species, 
thereby reducing the present time^ 
^ consuming trial and error practice of' 
lowering nets in a virgin fishery. 

The purpose is to boost the annual shrimp 
catch for donicsiie consumption. To do it. 
more people svill be hired to man the 
trawlers, and a still larger number will be 
needed in the shorcside processing plants.^ 
Currently,, plants in Brownsville process 
both the shrimp otT loaded there and an 
even greater amount shipped Irom other 
domestic and foreign ports. It is csiimatwl 
that as iiiiiiiy as 4,000 persons are employed 
in on-shoru nperations related tu shrimp 
fishing, 

Wcuking with Maiamoros, its vimfud: .. 
luumuna-=s\st^T city— across the bordei\ 
Bvownsville huiks fbrsvard lo citniinued 
expansion (if all lypes nf shipping aeiivitics 
and emplmnieni at the port, 

Cisnernsr who at 35 may be America's 
youngest port manager, says public 
ownership nf the port allows ii to select the 
best iiulusiries lor the lutuie and to keep a 
tight rein on pollution controL 

-Kclerring to the. new industries already 
aitractecL he said: 

Continued on next page 



HEADED FOR MARKET^ Gulf of Mexico 
shrimp deheaded, washed, and weighed 
--are loaded on a waiting delivery truck. 




^fffn^^^ S£/9\//C£- Thfs b^rga wh^rfnt the pan of Brown^villa w^s cnnstrucrpri with n 
"^Z m?^? "7^ S fco/7pm/c Development Admm/stration, One compHnyoxpacts to^ 
ship mo. 000 tons of bulk nw tenals annually from the new facility ' 
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"They camo tor many reasons, all of them 
valid, PlentituI sktlled l^or. i,^an 
water transporiation. A great nurnBur 6r 
companies located here to take advantage of 
Mexico's border industrialization prograni, 
which enabled them to set up 'twin plant* 
assembly pperations in Brownsville and 
across the river in Matanuiros. 

"Union Carbide located its petrochemical 
plant here because of the port and also 
because of abundant raw materials. The oil 
and gas production in the valley is a S65- 
milMon-a-year industry. We've got plenty ot 
fresh waters too, and that's ini porta nt to 
many industries." 

The port handles nearly all the. cotton 
grown in nprtheastern Mexico, and last 
summer it handled 240,000 boxes of 
Mexican oranges for shipment to Germany, 

And in serving Monterrey, ''the Pitts- 
burgh of Mexico/' the port has processed 



valves, plumbing fixtures, ^and tools for 
South America and. the Caribbean; auto 
'whcels'for-Europertendcrs for DetrqitLbK^r^ 
bottles for Jamaica; and more fragiie 
glassware Ibr South America, the Unitai 
States, and other areas, _ . 

Moreover, Mexico imports many goods 
through the port of Brownsville, For 
example, 400 tons of caprolactam and 600 
tons of polyethylene enter the port monthly 
from Rotterdam. Shipped in heavy^^duty 
plastic bags, the cheniicals are stored at port 
warehouses until called for by Fibras 
Ouimicas of Monterrey. 

Ecbnoniic growth in the port area was 
recently described in this way^ 

'There is a solid ring of industrial en- 
terprises expanding around the initnediate 
area. . , , In alU there are over 100 lessees of 
various types and annual payroUs of ap- 
proximately $18 milUon.^', , 



Brownsville, which likes to think of itself 
as **Amigoland." believes the tbrward pace 
can be maintained. The Mexican^American 
' niajori^ 'believer 1tr^ blH 
stimulate more international trade and 
attract more tourists, who numbered more 
than 1 1 million in the city last yean 

Although Brownsville atid Matatiioros are 
sister citieSi new jobs at the port area are 
generally given first to U.S. r^idents, 

Port officiais require port employees to be 
U.S. residents who have taken their first 
steps toward acquiring citizenship. 

Did EDA help to stimulate the growth^ 
that Brownsville is experiencing?* Lantz 
asked- rhetorically and then replied; 
■ *M believe that the EDA grants were the 
shot in the arm that got the port d eve I op- 
men t off dead center, I think they set off 
the tremendous boom that' w^e are now 
experienciiig." ^ 
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